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Twenty-fifth 


Anniversary of 


the Red Army 


EBRUARY, 1918, saw the found- 

ing of the Red Army. In that 
year it drove out the German occu- 
pationists of that period and went 
through its first Civil War cam- 
paigns which saved the young Soviet 
state. 


Today, in the words of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur “the hopes of civilization 
rest upon the worthy banners of the 
courageous Russian Army. . . . The 
scale and grandeur of this effort 
marks: it as the greatest military 
achievement of all history.” 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
this powerful defense force of civi- 
lization will be celebrated through- 
out the democratic world. 


Since February, 1943, also brings 
us to the 11th anniversary of SOVIET 
Russia Topay, we have thought it a 
good occasion to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the Red Army and ours, 
together. 


A dinner will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, 
1943. A program of unusual inter- 
est, soon to be announced, is being 
prepared. Like the sessions of the 
recent Congress of American-Soviet 
Relations this is certain to be a 
memorable event. To avoid disap- 
pointment send in your reservations 


now. Tickets are $3.00. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 


es Se for which please enter my 
reservation for .......... tickets to the dinner 
celebrating the 25th Anniversary of the Red Army 
and the 11th Anniversary of SRT. 
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THE PRODUCTION FRONT 
An Editorial Article 
By JESSICA SMITH 


HE year 1943 must be the year of final victory over 

the Axis powers. This is the one burning resolution 
on which we must all unite as 1942 passes into history. 
Now that the initiative lies with the United Nations we 
must never lose it—but keep on pressing forward to the 
uttermost limit of our powers, subordinating everything 
to the needs of winning the war this year. 

What is most needed to insure victory in 1943? 

Since our Soviet ally has continued during this past year 
to bear the greatest burdens in the struggle, to kill more 
of our enemies than all the other United Nations put 
together, and by her steadfast and determined stand has 
turned a seemingly inevitable defeat at Stalingrad into 
the greatest victory of the war, it would be logical to 
see what we can learn from her experience. The powerful 
factor of morale is dealt with in an illuminating article 
by William Johnson elsewhere in this issue. But the mag- 
nificent Soviet morale could not conquer the Nazis without 
cold steel to back it up. It is the production of that cold 
steel that merits our special attention. The military ex- 
ploits of the Red Army and the whole Soviet people have 
been so overwhelming, their courage and devotion and 
unity so inspiring, that perhaps we have paid less heed 
than we should to the titanic production work that is 
going on behind the lines. 

In his address before the Moscow Soviet on November 
6, Joseph Stalin gave first place in his report on the war 
to the peaceful construction that had proceeded during 
the past year, that is, the question of “organizational work 
in the rear.” This, Stalin said, had consisted chiefly in 
shifting the base of industry to the Eastern Regions, in 
the evacuation and establishing in their new places of in- 
dustrial workers and equipment, in extending crop areas 
and in the radical improvement of the work of industries 
producing for the front. All this, Stalin said, was a most 
difficult and complex piece of large-scale organization on 
the part of all economic and administrative commissariats, 
including the railroads. He continued: 


However, we managed to overcome the difficulties. And 
now our factories, collective farms and state farms are in- 
disputably, in spite of all difficulties of wartime, working 
satisfactorily. Our munitions factories and allied enter- 
prises are conscientiously and punctually supplying the 
Red Army with guns, trench mortars, aircraft, tanks, ma- 
chine guns, rifles and ammunition. Our collective farms 
and state farms are likewise conscientiously and punctually 
supplying the population and the Red Army with food- 
stuffs and our industry with raw materials. 


Stalin does not lightly use such phrases as “working 
satisfactorily.” He means exactly what he says. The 





standards the Soviet people set themselves are very high 
indeed and they do not gloss over failure to achieve them. 
On December 3 there was an item in Pravda which was 
generally overlooked by our press, but which deserves to be 
headlined along with the successes of the Red Army: 


Soviet war plants are producing more arms, munitions, 
tanks and planes than before the war, and their output is 
increasing daily. 

To understand fully what the Stalin and Pravda state- 
ments mean, it is necessary to remember that the Soviet 
Union has lost an area that contributed perhaps a third 
of the total industrial production of the country, and 45 
per cent of its agricultural production; that its war 
casualties amount to some 6,000,000 in killed, captured and 
wounded. Of the 77,000,000 people who lived in the 
enemy-occupied regions, about 38,000,000 were evacuated ; 
of those who still await liberation, 2,000,000 civilians 
in the Ukraine alone are known to have been slaughtered. 

How it is possible for the Soviet Union, sustaining such 
losses, not only to put up the incomparable fight it has 
against the mightiest military machine the world has 
ever seen, but to continue to build as it fights at an in- 
creasing tempo and at an ever higher level of quality? 
It is of great importance that America, whose own fighting 
forces are becoming more and more deeply involved in 
offensive warfare and who will need ever greater quanti- 
ties of material to keep them and our allies supplied, 
should know the answer. The full answer requires a 
thoughtful study of the whole course of Soviet develop- 
ment in the last twenty-five years. But there are certain 
outstanding factors that can be grasped even without a 
more fundamental study. Among these may be listed: 


1. The planned system of economy which has made possible 
the full mobilization and coérdination of all the coun- 
try’s resources for the war effort. 

2. As a corollary of this first point, the most effective dis- 
tribution and use of the country’s manpower, including 
full participation of women in every field. 

3. The responsible réle of labor which, acting through the 
powerful Soviet trade unions, has been able to make its 
full contribution to the war effort. 

4. The continuous and universal training of workers in 
higher skills. 

5. The close link between science and industry. 

6. The large-scale, mechanized collective and state farms, 
able swiftly to replace lost food and raw materials. 


1) Of the planned system of economy, we know its re- 
sults in transforming a backward agrarian land into a mod- 
ern industrial nation, with a production eleven times that 
of Tsarist days. We know that the threat of fascist ag- 
gression necessitated a postponement of the greater pro- 
duction of consumers’ goods originally envisaged for the 
Third Five-Year Plan as Soviet industry turned to prep- 
arations for war. We know that this threat of war 
hastened the development of the Urals into one of the 
biggest machine building centers of the country and led 
to the careful preparation for the evacuation of the in- 
dustries to the east. Because all this was planned the 
evacuation took place when war came in record time and 
with a minimum of confusion. The role of the Urals 
has grown tremendously, its immense iron and steel works, 
machine building and war industries are constantly ex- 
panding, as well as the modern electric power base which 
supplies them. Since the war, new rolling mills and armor 
plate mills have been built. And on December Sth the 
largest blast furnace in Europe began operating at the 
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Stalin Iron and Steel works at Magnitogorsk. All its 
intricate equipment was manufactured in the USSR. 

We know also that due to the system of centralized 
planning the entire economy of the country was immediate- 
ly switched to a wartime basis. All production without 
exception that was not directly related to the wartime 
effort and the minimum needs of the civilian population 
was converted into production for the front. In every 
plant, large and small, production schedules were im- 
mediately stepped up and adapted to wartime needs, on 
the basis of an integrated program for the whole country, 
which provided for the allocation of raw materials, skilled 
labor and manpower, as well as the distribution of orders. 

2) Planned distribution of manpower is of course an 
inseparable part of the whole planning system. There are 
actually more workers in Soviet industry today than be- 
fore the war, and more than a million new workers 
entered Soviet industry in the first half of 1942 alone. 
Everyone doing unproductive work has, either voluntarily 
or under the industrial conscription system, turned to war 
tasks. The ranks of workers have been swelled by women 
and young people, by office workers, domestic workers, 
pensioners. About fifty per cent of the industrial work- 
ers are women. Tens of thousands of women are at work 
in the coal mines, for instance, and coal mines managed 
by women are among the most productive in the country. 
Along with this, of course, has gone a tremendous de- 
velopment in day nurseries in order to free mothers for 
war work, and to insure the best possible care for chil- 
dren under war conditions. Labor has been mobilized not 
only for industry but for the farms and local authorities 
may draft members of both urban and rural population 
not needed elsewhere, for agricultural work, as well as 
older school-children during their summer vacations, 
(carefully supervised, and with limited hours). 

3) The Soviet workers, of whom 26,000,000 are organ- 
ized in trade unions, are a mighty force for increasing pro- 
duction, because of their general stake in the welfare of 
their country, their special stake in the war against fas- 
cism, and the responsibility they share with management. 
They share in the making of the plan as well as its ful- 
fillment. Through the regular factory production confer- 
ences there has long been in practice the labor-management 
cooperation which is envisaged in our country through the 
labor-management committees. 

The needs of the war, the bravery of their compatriots 
in the fighting lines, have inspired them to greatly in- 
tensify such methods to increase production as the Stak- 
hanov movement and the competitions between worker 
and worker, shop and shop, industry and industry. They 
work under the slogan “Everything for the Front— 
Everything for Victory.” It cannot be over-ermphasized 
that the fullest possible use is made of workers’ initiative 
in improved organization of production. This is further 
stimulated by the responsibilities of the trade unions for 
the administration of the huge social insurance funds, 
for keeping up living standards and so on. The trade 
unions participate in the war effort in a great variety 
of ways other than their direct work in production—in 
civilian defense, in looking after war orphans, in training 
new workers, in military training—and often enough in 
turning their own factories into fortresses. 

4) The industrial training schools inaugurated shortly 
before the Nazi invasion have stepped up their training 
courses and have graduated some 900,000 skilled workers 
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since the beginning of the war. In addition many of the 
regular schools and colleges have added industrial train- 
ing to their courses, and many students take special courses 
after hours. But a great deal of the training of the new 
workers is done right on the job. Skilled workers in a 
factory are responsible for the training of groups of new 
workers who are taught more complicated processes as 
they actually perform the more simple tasks. 

5) The contribution of science to war production can 
best be understood by the following quotation from an 
article in Pravda dealing with the jubilee session of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR which took place in 
Sverdlovsk, November 15-18, which said in part: 


The scientists of our country are working on the dis- 
covery of new useful minerals, the improvement of tech- 
nological processes, ensuring the safety of shipping from 
enemy mines, highly important wartime problems of acous- 
tics and optics, the making of bullet-proof glass, and many 
other problems. During the war the active participation 
of science assisted in the equipment of super-powerful 
blast furnaces in the Urals in the shortest possible time. 

Soviet scientists can be found in factory workshops, in 
blast furnaces, at open hearth furnaces, at lathes, where, 
with their experience they assist the workers to raise their 
productivity. Science closely links its activities with pro- 
duction, with the urgent necessities of the country and the 
front. 


6) Miracles of production have been worked on the 
agricultural no less than the industrial production front. 
Under the system of mechanized state farms and the col- 
lective farms served by state machine and tractor stations, 
some 5,000,000 acres have been added to the sown area 
of the USSR outside of the occupied areas. The farms 
are almost wholly run by women, and they operate under 
as strict planning schedules as industry. Mechanized equip- 
ment is used up to the hilt, wherever necessary supple- 
mented by more primitive methods. The collective farm 
makes a tremendous contribution to the war effort not 
only in producing food and raw materials, but in making 
warm clothing for the Red Army, in utilizing their shops 
to repair military equipment, in selling their surplus prod- 
ucts to help buy planes and tanks and guns. 

These points here made deal only very superficially 
with problems of immense importance. They may, how- 
ever, serve to suggest certain spheres in which a more 
thorough acquaintance with Soviet experience may be 
helpful in our own war effort, not only in order to in- 
crease our Lease-Lend aid to the USSR, but to provide 
everything necessary for the all-out offensive action of our 
own troops. The differences in our systems in no way 
precludes the possibility of Soviet experiences being useful 
to us. England, from whom we could also learn much, 
has gone a long way in establishing a centralized war 
economy. The special wartime powers of our government 
would certainly permit some adaptation of many of these 
points. That the need for such measures is increasingly 
recognized is apparent from the steps in this direction 
proposed in the much-discussed Pepper-Tolan bills. 


Now that the turn in the war has come, giving the 
initiative into the hands of the Allies, and as we prepare 
to follow up the offensive action in North Africa by the 
invasion of the continent of Europe and the opening of 
the Second Front that will spell Hitler’s defeat, it is of 
the most vital necessity that we develop to the full the 
productive powers of our country through the fullest 
coordination of all our resources and manpower. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
























MEXICO 
and the USSR 


By MARION BACHRACH 


Dy OVERERER 20th is a national holiday in Mexico— 
the Day of the Revolution, equivalent of our own 
Fourth of July. This year the 32nd anniversary of Mex- 
ico’s birth as a democratic republic was marked by a 
three-day celebration that included enthusiastic mass meet- 
ings in all parts of the country, the first large-scale war 
games just outside of Mexico City, and the great desfile— 
the parade past the National Palace and through the prin- 
cipal streets of Mexico City in which all the workers’ 
militia contingents and the organized sports groups marched 
to the delight of tens of thousands of cheering fellow 
citizens. . 

And, most appropriately, it was on November 20th of 
this year that President Manuel Avila Camacho announced 
to the Mexican people that diplomatic and trade relations 
had formally been re-established with the Soviet Republic 
to whose 25th anniversary and heroic fight for the world’s 
free peoples all Mexico had paid tribute on November 7th. 

All the supporters of Avila Camacho’s win-the-war for- 
eign and domestic policies, conservative politicians and busi- 
ness interests as well as the organized labor and peasant 
groups, hailed this action for which organized labor espe- 
cially had long been clamoring. 

The Mexican people’s friendship for the Soviet Union 
and their understanding of its role in the present world 
struggle against the powers of darkness are conditioned by 
certain special factors in their national life. A nation with 
a high percentage of illiteracy and an even higher percent- 
age of skepticism about the printed word, Mexico knows a 
good deal less about the facts of life in the Soviet Union 
than we in the United States. 

Direct exchange of news between the two countries has 
been restricted by the lack of formal government relations— 
the predominantly reactionary press showed that it did not 
“recognize” the Soviet Union by printing only a minimum 
of news about the Red Army’s battles and less about the 
people behind the lines on whom it depends for supplies and 
moral support. 

Russian movies have not yet penetrated outside Mexico 
City. And in that capital little theaters are mobbed by 
Mexicans to whom frayed and flickering films of 1938 
newsreels and such second-raters as “Romance in the 
Ukraine” are still a novelty and a treat. 

To this lack of positive information about the Soviets 
and their achievements must be added the fact that the 
newspapers have been only too glad to print every slander 
against the Russians and their government which ever had 
currency in more “enlightened” lands. And the further 
fact that Leon Trotsky, and since his death his disciples, 
have used Mexican hospitality as a shelter from which -to 
carry on their work of spreading anti-Soviet poison. 

But with an instinct as sure as that which sends the birds 
winging southward in the fall, Mexico’s people have un- 
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derstood what Russia means to them and to the world. I 
have seen it written on the adobe walls of the huts in re- 
mote pueblos—“Viva la URSS!” I have heard it asked in 
the market places of little towns, and by Indian women 
carrying their water-jugs along the country roads—‘‘What 
is the news today from Stalingrad ?” 

The deeds of Stalingrad spoke to the Mexican people 
more clearly than any words can ever speak. 

Perhaps that is why the Mexican equivalent of our 
Daily News and Chicago Tribune walked softly when it 
became obvious that Mexico would renew its relations with 
the Soviet Union. 

But the frankly Fifth Column press shrilled “treason 
against Mexico!” and warned that the end of the world 
had come. El Sinarquista declared that “against the will 
of all Mexicans except a handful of Communists,” the gov- 
ernment had “made friends with the Russian Communists.” 
But on November 7th Omega, an equally virulent sheet, 
was obliged to answer with a screaming headline: “Inex- 
plicable Friendship of the Catholic Clergy with the Bloody 
and Hateful Bolshevism.” 

Attacks against the Soviet Union and Avila Camacho 
for recognizing its existence were soon driven off the front 
pages of the Fifth Column papers. Worse had happened. 
“Tgnoble Aggression Against France by the Yankees,” 
wailed Omega. “The breaking of relations with Vichy by 
the U. S. is the precursor of unhappy events,” said El 
Hombre Libre. 

The Mexican people, rallying to the support of their 
government on the issue of Soviet relations, intensified their 
support of its growing friendship with the United States. 
In Mexico, the enemies of Mexican-Soviet relations are the 
enemies of Mexican independence, of the United States 
and of the United Nations. 

But for Mexico as a whole, “recognition” of the Soviet 
Union has been a welcome step, signifying that the proud 
Mexican people have taken their place in the coalition of 
free peoples fighting fascism and that they will fulfill all 
of their obligations to all of the United Nations. 

Following the lead of Mexico and of Cuba, which estab- 
lished relations with the USSR on October sixteenth, and 
following the logic of the alignment of these nations with 
the other United Nations in their fight against the Axis 
powers, there are indications that Uruguay, Colombia and 
Brazil may soon enter into diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. Those groups in Argentina and Chile which 
are most active in demanding that their governments break 
relations with the Axis nations couple this demand with a 
call for establishing relations with the USSR. 





A detachment of the People's Volunteer Force on the march 


Sourees of Soviet Civilian Morale 
By WILLIAM H. E. JOHNSON 


The Sources of Soviet Civilian Mo- 


rale are found in Soviet life itself 


UCH attention of late has been 

directed to the courageous stand 
which Soviet civilians are making 
against the Nazi invasion of their 
country. We have realized for some 
time that the Soviet Army, Navy and 
Air Corps are composed of well- 
trained, well-equipped fighting men. 
Their success in resisting the onslaught 
of hundreds of divisions of Nazi sol- 
diers, is, therefore, a matter of no sur- 
prise to those who have long followed 
the course of Soviet military prepara- 
tion. However, we know that no 
amount of armament and no amount 
of equipment suffices when millions of 
civilians are drawn into the military 
struggle. It is then that people fight 
often on courage and faith alone—on 
morale. Since our Soviet allies have 
borne this invasion so successfully, it 
might be wise for us to look to them 
for examples of how civilian morale 
has been strengthened. 

Morale is one of those terms often 
used carelessly by speakers and writers. 
It is thought sufficient merely to men- 
tion such words as morale, democracy 
or freedom in order to have audiences 
understand what we mean. In this 
case we must seek a definition of what 
we mean by the term “morale.” This 
word is defined in modern dictionaries 
as being “the condition as affected by, 


or dependent upon, such moral or men- 
tal factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confi- 
dence, etc.” We might accept this defi- 
nition and still not have discovered the 
source of morale. Therefore, let us 
turn to sociologists who seem to have 
endeavored to couch their descriptions 
in more concrete terms. Here we find 
that the essential factors in group mo- 
rale number six :* 

1. The realization that one’s indi- 
vidual welfare depends upon the wel- 
fare of one’s group. 

2. The sense of sharing in the 
achievement of the group. 

3. Recognition of the inter-depen- 
dency among group members. 

4. A goal or objective which one 
and all must strive vigorously to at- 
tain. 4 

5. Acceptable symbols which are 
constantly brought to the attention of 
the group members. 

6. A confidence in the worthiness 
and even superiority of one’s group. 

It might be interesting to review 
how the Soviet Union has followed 
these six essential rules during the past 
few years. I will confine myself to a 
number of personal observations dur- 
ing the years 1934 to 1937. Many of 
these may seem unimportant, even 

*Adapted from Sutherland & Woodward, In- 


troductory Sociology (Lippincott & Co., 1937), 
pp. 279-280. 


trivial; but we must remember that 
morale is made up of hundreds of little 
things and it is only the long-term ac- 
cumulation of many such _ incidents 
which eventually bear fruit in a uni- 
fied, coordinated and heroic group 
effort. 


1. Individual Welfare Part of Group 
Welfare. 


In a nation which has to such a 
large extent solved the problem of na- 
tional minorities, we do not have to 
look far to see how this factor oper- 
ates. Although the republics vary in 
size, population and wealth, there is 
no social inequality permitted. The 
huge RSFSR is merely “the first 
among equals,” rather than the dom- 
inating factor in national life. But let 
us keep our resolve to speak of small, 
every-day matters. 

Toward the end of my first year of 
teaching English in one of the Moscow 
pedagogical schools, I was asked to 
vote on candidates for a very valuable 
scholarship at one of the best universi- 
ties in the Soviet Union. I had no dif- 
ficulty whatever in selecting the stu- 
dent who would get my vote. Nucia 
Diament had made A on every assign- 
ment during the year, had improved 
her pronunciation almost to the point 
of perfection, and was easily, to my 
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mind, the outstanding student in the 
class. Each member of the Depart- 
ment voted for one candidate and 
when the votes were counted, I was 
the only one who had voted for Dia- 
ment. All the other members of the 
faculty had voted for a girl named 
Stepanova, who had an average of only 
about C plus. Thinking there must 
be some mistake, I asked the head of 
the department how such a first-rate 
student as Diament could be over- 
looked in the balloting. Then began 
one of the most informative discus- 
sions I have ever experienced. The De- 
partment Head explained to me that 
no one denied Diament’s scholastic 
powers, nor her superiority in the field 
of English. However, it seems that 
Diament used all of her time to study 
for herself alone, while Stepanova spent 
most of her study time in helping those 
students weaker in their subjects than 
she. Diament worked for her own 
welfare, Stepanova sacrificed part of 
her personal success in order that her 
group as a whole might progress. 

This attitude of the people extended 
far beyond the classroom and even 
beyond the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union. During the Spanish War, 
every employed person in the USSR 
gave a day’s pay a month toward pur- 
chasing medical supplies for the widows 
and children of Spanish Loyalists. 
While it may well be that this move 
was suggested by the Governmental 
authorities, it is significant that I nev- 
er encountered a person who did not 
seem proud to have contributed thus 
to international democracy. 


2. Sharing in Group Achievements. 


The first parade which I witnessed 
in Moscow was the inspiring celebra- 
tion upon the return of the Chelyus- 
kinites from the northern expedition. 
It seemed to me remarkable that school 
children, office workers and farmers 
should become so personally enthusias- 
tic about something which had occurred 
so far away. Later I learned that no 
Soviet citizen goes on a mission alone: 
With him go the good wishes and the 
confidence of all those who know where 
he is going. When a factory succeeds 
in over-fulfilling the plan of produc- 
tion, it is awarded, say, The Order of 
the Red Banner. Yet the individual 
workers are not forgotten: Besides be- 
ing proud of their group achievement, 
they often get better equipment for the 
cafeteria, or better transportation fa- 
cilities between home and work. Col- 
lective farmers have frequently been 
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rewarded by additional disbursements 
for a new school, more machinery, a 
better Machine and Tractor Station. I 
understand that when a regiment has 
made a particularly valiant stand 
against the Nazi armies, every single 
member of the regiment is entitled to 
wear the insignia of whatever award 
the whole regiment has earned. 

One more incident from my own ex- 
perience. Many of us will recall that 
unique plane, ‘““The Maxim Gorky.” 
This plane had been built with the 
kopeks donated by every school child in 
the entire land. Thus it was that on 
the afternoon when the plane crashed 
there was not a dry eye to be found 
among the children of Moscow. Each 
one felt that something of his own had 
gone with the destruction of this great 
plane, and for a few hours everyone 
was despondent. The very next day a 
proposal was circulated among the 
school children that a new collection 
be made and a replica of the Maxim 
Gorky built. Within a few days 
enough money had been collected for 
the construction of four such planes 
and donations still poured in from far- 
away sources. Thus does grief, when 
shared with one’s fellows, turn to solid 
determination and exuberant hope. 


3. Interdependency Among Group 
Members. 


This principle is, of course, the very 
basis of collective effort. Socialization 
of industry and agriculture depend up- 
on the realization among citizens that 
one must work for all and all for one. 
Even in a socialized nation such as the 
Soviet Union, however, there are cer- 
tain high points of united endeavor 
which demand consideration. Nearly 
every newspaper reader in the world 
knows of the Moscow subway and its 
preeminence in the area of under- 
ground transportation, but perhaps 
only a few visitors to the land of the 
Soviets were able to witness interde- 
pendency carried to an extreme point 
in connection with the building of the 
railroad. The Soviet people take the 
“plan” quite seriously and to fall be- 
hind it even for a matter of minutes is 
regarded as unfortunate, to say the 
least. 

One evening it was announced 
over Radio Moscow that thirty feet of 
earth in a certain section of the subway 
had to be dug out by midnight in or- 
der to fulfill the plan. Soon after this 
information was broadcast, a strange 
group of workers began to assemble by 
the hundreds at the shaft of the sec- 





tion which was behind time. School 
children, street cleaners, teachers, doc- 
tors came and asked to be allowed to 
help. ‘There were not enough picks 
and shovels to supply all the applicants, 
so some got sticks and dug the earth. 
At midnight the radio station was able 
to announce that the plan had been ful- 
filled on time and a joyous group of citi- 
zens turned home to a well earned rest. 

We read today that children are 
assisting the Red Army men in the de- 
fense of Soviet villages and that people 
who live near the factories where there 
is a coal shortage go into the forests 
to chop wood so that the production of 
armament may continue. Even ani- 
mals share in the united effort: A Ger- 
man shepherd dog which I had in Mos- 
cow went to a training school twice a 
week, and to military camp in the sum- 
mer and had a diploma from a chemi- 
cal warfare society. Dogs for Defense 
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is an old story in the Soviet Union, 
where Everyone and Everything for 
Defense has long been the rule. 


4. A Definite Objective. 

It would be hard to find a nation 
with more deficiencies than had Russia 
in 1917, faced as she was with a bro- 
ken-down national economy, a ruined 
transport system, a bankrupt treasury 
and—above all—a population satiated 
with hardship and struggle. In the 
decade to come many more tribulations 
were to be shared by the people: inter- 
vention, civil war, and the agonizing 
process of “stooping to build up with 
worn-out tools” the economy and cul- 
ture of a huge country. With recon- 
struction finally completed, the mam- 
moth Five Year Plans began. 

Along with this task of making the 
Soviet Union a first-rank industrial 
nation went the job of collectivizing 
agriculture, eliminating illiteracy, and 
creating a mighty military force to 
defend the gains made on these and 
other fronts. One might suppose that 
the Soviet people deserved a rest from 
strain after such hard-won achieve- 
ments, but Hitler decreed otherwise. 
So now we find these toilers engaged 
in the greatest conflict of all: the de- 
feat of Fascism. If adversity can weld 
a diversified people into a compact and 
unified whole, then certainly the pop- 
ulation of Soviet Russia must be the 
prime example of such union. No 
country has ever faced so many enor- 
mous problems in so short a period 
of history, and no country has ever 
solved so many alone. 


5. Inspiring Symbols. 

All nations utilize the psychological 
values inherent in such symbols as 
flags, parades, titles and rewards. Per- 
haps no one recognizes their import 
as does Hitler himself, with his swas- 
tikas, circuses, and book-burnings. So, 
in speaking of such devices, we must 
inquire as to the ends served by them. 
Do they inspire toward good or evil, 
toward human welfare or toward cru- 
elty, bestiality and oppression? 


In the Soviet Union only one kind 
of labor is permitted—socially useful 
labor, and only one kind of labor is re- 
warded—socially useful labor of ex- 
traordinary worth. Thus we hear of 
such Soviet titles as Honored Artist or 
Honored Teacher of the Republic on 
equal terms with the more martial 
Hero of the Soviet Union. The work- 
er who produces the most doorknobs, 
the farmer who grows the most beets, 
the doctor who cures the most colds— 
all are honored in terms similar to 
those applied to warriors. There are 
few names more revered than that of 
Alexei Stakhanov, a coal miner whose 
ideas revolutionized industrial produc- 
tion. And every day, on the front 
pages of newspapers such as Pravda 
and Izvestia appear the photographs 
of obscure workers whose “only” 
great exploit has occurred in the 
factory, the farm or the classroom. 
The Soviet flag unfurled over the 
North Pole was not meant to signify 
that the USSR owned that portion of 
the globe’s surface; in the large sense 
it marked but another milestone in 
Man’s long battle to turn the forces 
of nature to his own account, and the 
Soviet people are justly proud of their 
own part in this conquest. 

Slogans, too, have their value. Doz- 
ens of these might be quoted to re- 
veal the trend of Soviet philosophy, 
but I shall mention only one. High 
on the slopes of the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, not far from the city of Nal- 
chik, I came one evening upon a tiny 
rest station. After a hot supper I 
walked around the hut which housed 
the offices, dining room and library. 
A red and white sign above the door 
bore this striking inscription: “A 
knowledge of Alpinism may some day 
assist us in the defense of our borders.” 
In such a symbol we may read the true 
aim of Soviet sports: not to develop 
one’s physique for the mere individual 
well-being, but also for the larger so- 
cial good. When symbols are used for 
these purposes, people are imbued with 
a spirit of hope and confidence. 
















Clad in white camou- 

flage robes a sports- 

trained Red Army Ski 
Unit advances 


6. Confidence in One’s Group. 


The paragraphs above have men- 
tioned some of the great peace-time vic- 
tories which are credited to the people 
of the Soviet Union. One might think 
that such people would have become 
intoxicated with success, and begin 
to look down on other nations. Strange- 
ly, perhaps, I found the contrary to be 
the case. The people with whom I 
came in contact were very modest about 
their achievements, and looked continu- 
ally toward the accomplishments of 
other countries (especially the United 
States) as goals which they might 
some day reach. The government had 
constantly to remind them that they 
had over-fulfilled the plans, that they 
had built the best subway, the largest 
airplane, the greatest dam. The huge 
Palace of Soviets was designed pri- 
marily to impress the people with the 
fact that they could erect the tallest 
building in the world. 


The truth is that the Soviet people 
are inordinately modest; they are 
proud of what they have done, but 
they insist upon crediting much of their 
success to wise leadership. In Bash- 
kiria, in Kabardino-Balkaria, even in 
Moscow and Leningrad, one hears the 
leaders spoken of in the highest terms. 
Americans usually suspect such adula- 
tion, for most of us delight in electing 
individuals to office and then setting 
their shirt-tails on fire. Despite this 
modesty in regard to achievement, how- 
ever, the Soviet people have a firm and 
abiding faith that they are headed in 
the right direction, and that they pos- 
sess the requisites for the ultimate suc- 
cess of their aspirations. While each 
individual may realize his own weak- 
ness, he feels that he is a part of the 
great whole, citizen of the Soviet Un- 
ion, member of the fraternity of 
man. 


The Soviet people have always been 
“United-Nations-minded.” Their zeal 
in establishing world-wide cultural re- 
lationships, their generosity in sharing 
discoveries and inventions, and their 
readiness to enter any diplomatic nego- 
tiations which pointed toward the pres- 
ervation of peace, speak eloquently for 
their international outlook and _pur- 
poses. All these factors have contribu- 
ted to their magnificent morale, a mo- 
rale which did not crack through a 
quarter century of blood and toil, and 
which has become even stronger in the 
face of Nazi aggression. It is that sort 
of morale the whole freedom-loving 
world respects and honors today. 
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Stood Quisling hawking "Finmarks! Francs!" KOTO ME EWE H@ 970 B3ATD?! 
From Soviet soil with whine and wail, 
Out he went with a kick in the tail. 


> 


To Munich soretail Quisling steals, 
Sees Herr Hitler, makes some deals, 
"A real Norse Judas? — I'm your man, 
Handy with a Fifth Column plan!" 


Back in Norway, on the job, 

He starts a "Party" — a fascist mob; 
For greasing in the Nazi boot 

He gets a share of the Nazi loot. 


With his French cousins, raring to go — 
Quisling, Laval and Doriot — 

Each strains the leash, as his country moans, 
Waiting the signal to pick its bones. 


Text by Argo. Drawings by Radlov. 


SOVIET WAR 
POSTERS 


ROM new Soviet posters 
received in this country we 
reprint four. One is a typical 
comic strip type notable for 
the stinging power of the cari- 
cature and the satirical verses 





that caption it, a free transla- 
tion of which appears above. 


The other three, which illus- 
trate the variety of artistic 
treatment in Soviet posters, 
deal with some of the behind- 
the-lines contributions of Soviet 
women. One shows women 
bringing in the harvest; an- 
other shows a woman miner; 
the third shows a young wo- 
man worker in training in an 
arms factory making hand 
grenades. 











The Eighteenth Month 


By CAPT. SERGEI N. KOURNAKOFF 


The initiative passes to the Red Army. 
The course of the new Red Army offensive 


T THE turn of the eighteenth 

month of the Soviet-German war, 

on November 19 to be exact, the initia- 

tive passed into the hands of the Red 

Army, after resting in German hands 
for about five months. 

Again, as at Moscow almost a year 
ago, the Red Army struck at the very 
mass of the concentrated enemy shock 
troops, i.e. at the German spearhead 
before Stalingrad. About half a mil- 
lion first class troops had been pumped 
by the Germans into an area of not 
more than 10,000 square miles. 

They had been storming Stalingrad 
for almost three months and had prac- 
tically reached the banks of the Volga 
in the northern part of the city. On 
the northeastern facet of the German 
salient, at Kletskaya, the enemy had 
been entrenched since July 7. On the 
southeastern facet, at Kotelnikovski, 
the Germans had dug in on August 5. 
All railroad communications with Stal- 
ingrad were practically cut. The west- 
ern and southwestern lines to Likhaya 
and Tikhoretsk were in German hands, 
while the northwestern line to Boriso- 
glebsk and Moscow was under German 
fire. Ice was filling the Volga making 
the ferrying of Soviet reinforcements 
and supplies more and more difficult. 

On November 19th the Soviet Com- 
mand of the Southern Front began op- 
erations which bear distinct earmarks 
of a typical Stalin plan. Forging a 
huge pincers around the enemy salient 
the Soviet drive stabbed powerfully 
through the center, forming a sort of 
trident with the two outside prongs 
violently curved inward. It is the cen- 
tral blow which is particularly charac- 
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teristic of Stalin strategy, which usu- 
ally aims a blow along the inner line. 
Compare the famous thrust from Vor- 
onezh to Rostov in the Fall of 1919, 
contrary to Trotsky’s plan calling for 
a single flank blow from Tsaritsyn 
(Stalingrad) to Rostov. Soviet troops 
forced a crossing of the Don ac Sera- 
fimovich, captured Chernyshevsk near 
the center of the Bend and whipped 
back eastward, thus encircling the Axis 
troops within the Bend of the Don. 

Almost simultaneously, another So- 
viet force which had been ferried across 
the Volga south of Stalingrad and se- 
cretly concentrated behind the Ergheni 
Hills, struck westward, cut the rail- 
road to Tikhoretsk at the station of 
Abganerova and went on to capture 
Gromoslavsk, between the railroad and 
the Don. 

Thus a great area of envelopment 
had been created. Then, the group op- 
erating in the Bend of the Don in- 
creased its pressure eastward and 
began pushing the enemy forces back 
against the mincing machine which is 
Stalingrad. 

At the same time a third Soviet col- 
umn struck straight from Timoshenko’s 
“bolt” position northwest of Stalingrad 
and knifed through the compressed 
Axis troops southwestward along the 
eastern bank of the Don, to reach the 
important center of enemy resistance 
and supply base at Kalach, and capture 
the junction of Sovietsk (Krivomuz- 
ghinskaya). 

Later, Soviet troops crossed the Don 
below Kalach and pushed westward 
along its right bank to reach Surovi- 
kino, thus narrowing the corridor of 
escape from the pocket inside the Bend 
of the Don, to some thirty miles. The 
escape corridor from the other pocket, 
the one between the Volga and the 
Don, became still narrower with the 
capture of Liapichev, twenty miles 
from Gromoslavsk at the opposite end. 

Thus, having thrown an almost com- 
plete ring around the enemy troops 
packed before Stalingrad by occupy- 
ing Chernyshevsk, Surovikino, Gromo- 
slavsk, Verkhne Yablochny, Nebikov 
and a number of desert settlements in 
the Kalmyk steppe east of the railroad 
to Kotelnikovski, the Red Army pro- 
ceeded to cut them up into smaller 





pieces, a process being carried on at 
this writing (Dec. 15). 

The Germans attempted to supply 
and reinforce their surrounded troops 
by air, doubtless succeeding in some 
cases, but with the loss of more than 
350 three-motored transport planes in 
the last ten or twelve days. It was re- 
ported, some time ago, that the Ger- 
mans had a total of 500 such planes in 
all, but they have pressed into service 
as transports, miscellaneous mail and 
other carrier planes, thus considerably 
increasing their air transport. 

The Germans are resisting violently, 
after having faltered badly during the 
first Soviet onslaught. They are coun- 
ter-attacking continuously, both from 
the inside of the circle outward and 
from the outside inward with relief 
formations. So far their counter-at- 
tacks have been absolutely fruitless. 
They have succeeded in pressing back 
the Soviet troops ever so slightly only 
southwest of Stalingrad and in one 
sector only. 

These are the losses suffered by the 
enemy during the first three weeks of 
the Soviet offensive before Stalingrad: 


Officers and men killed.. 94,000 
- “« “wounded 
(my estimate, §.K.)... 150,000 
Officers: and men _ cap- 
ERP perm ee 72,400 
Tanks captured and de- 
7 eee ee 2,058 
Planes captured and de- 
EE vit daddwemense 737 
(353 transports) 
Guns captured and de- 
ED etcinncaitidats 3,068 
Machine guns captured 
and destroyed ........ 6,391 
Mortars captured and de- - 
CE kcsvnsvadions 1,714 
Trucks captured and de- 
EE viisincinasneen 8,692 


Six days after the start of the Soviet 
offensive on the Stalingrad front, the 
Red Army struck on the Central front, 
at Rzhev and in the direction of Veli- 
kye Luki (Kalinin Front). 

The objectives of the Rzhev push 
are to isolate and reduce the huge key 
strongpoint of the Central front at 
Rzhev where some 150,000 German 
troops are concentrated behind the most 
powerful fortifications, and thus pull 
the fang tooth of any future bite at 
Moscow. 
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The objectives of the Velikye Luki 
thrust are: (a) to cut the north-south 
railroad supplying the Germans on the 
Leningrad front (somewhere at Nevel 
or Novosokolniki), and (b) to envelop 
the Smolensk fortified area from the 
northwest. 

In the first two weeks of this opera- 
tion 75,000 German officers and men 
were killed, 2,100 captured ; 610 tanks, 
1,091 guns, 2,500 machine guns, 1,800 
trucks and quantities of other mate- 
riel were captured and destroyed. 

Below we give comparative figures 
for German losses up to December 11, 
1942 and their losses in last year’s So- 
viet offensive. The figures for this 
year’s operations cover the first three 
weeks of the offensive, while last year’s 
figures cover seven weeks—the last 
three weeks of the German offensive 
against Moscow November 16, 1941 
to December 7, 1941 and the first four 
weeks of the Soviet counter-offensive, 
November 19-December 11, 1942. 


1941 1942 
(Counter (Counter 
offensive) offensive) 


Germans and other 
Fascists killed .... 


Germans and other 


140,000 169,000 


Fascists captured .. very few 74,500 
Tanks, destroyed and 
eee 2,200 2,668 
Guns, destroyed and 
a 2,200 4,159 
Trucks, destroyed and 
re 14,000 10,492 


Of the materiel destroyed and cap- 
tured by the Red Army this year a 
much greater proportion was captured 
than destroyed—in tanks, three to one. 
It is noteworthy, too, that the number 
of Germans captured this year is 
75,000 as against an unnamed small 
number captured last year. The ex- 
planation is this: last year the Red 
Army was bending back a German 
pincers but could not create one, while 
this year it created a pincers of its 
own. Last year the Red Army ham- 
mered and pushed the enemy back, this 
year it enveloped and encircled him. 

It must be added that, contrary to 
what the newspapers have been saying, 
Red Star announces that so far the 
weather has been much milder than 
could be expected at this season, and 
much milder than last year. Hence the 
greater proportion of captured German 
trucks last year, which simply had to 
be abandoned, frozen. 

Red Star has also announced that 
the Germans suffered 8,000,000 casu- 
alties of all categories during the first 
18 months of the war. 

To sum up: The initiative has again 
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passed into the hands of the Red Army 
which, in this year’s offensive, is dis- 
playing considerably increased striking 
power in comparison with last year. 
Instead of a “push-and-shove” counter- 
offensive, this is a full-fledged encircle- 
ment and annihilation maneuver, and a 
bold and complex one at that. 

So far the Red Army has continued 
to withstand almost the entire weight 
of the Axis military might. It looks 
as if no Allied relief of an appreciable 
character can be expected soon. There- 
fore, it should not be expected that the 
Red Army will continue to recapture 
territory by the score of miles indef- 
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UR tanks were to go into an 
early morning attack. Promptly 
at four o'clock everyone was in his 
place, the tank drivers inside at their 
wheels and the rifle men on the top. 
Among the riflemen riding atop of 
the tanks was Lida Konorova. She 
sat where she could get a good grip 
when the tank went into full speed. 
Who is this girl who shares with 
battle-hardened men the most difficult 
and dangerous of actions? She is a 
native of Crimea. In the wholesome 
air of that sunny peninsula she bloomed 
into young womanhood. 

Her father, a guerrilla fighter of the 
Civil War, had approved her decision 
to volunteer. Bidding farewell to his 
only daughter, on her way to the front 
he had said: “Well, girl, this is your 
chance to show what you can do. I 
know you will give me new reasons to 
be proud of you.” 

The tanks thunder across, at a pace 
that takes the enemy by surprise. At 
first their only; response to the attack 
is a shower of rifle bullets. By the time 
the enemy mine throwers and artillery 
go into action, the tanks have already 
broken into the village. 

Lida sprints ahead of her unit. She 
enters a small house with a high iron 
roof and a steep flight of stairs. She 
skips up the steps two and three at a 
time, runs through a porch and into a 


Right: Bringing 
gifts to the Red 
Army detachment 
near her village, 
a mother has an 
unexpected meet- 
ing with her son. 
Above: Red Army 
men going into 
attack 


initely, killing and putting out of ac- 
tion some 25,000 Fascists a day. 

The Soviet counter-offensive is 
bound to lag unless something is done 


_quickly about opening a Second Front. 


From Africa this can hardly be done 
before Spring. But West Europe still 
lies across the Channel... . 


Rifle Girl 
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dim hall. There she stops and the 
porch door quietly closes behind her. 
The hall is full of Germans. She 
stands stark still against the door, tak- 
ing in the situation. In the dimness she 
can discern a broad bed. On the bed 
lies a half dresssed German officer 
still asleep. Looking around she sees 
five others in the room. They have con- 
ducted themselves like animals. She 
is nauseated by their stench. 

Suddenly the man on the bed raises 
his head. Before she realizes that he 
is awake he has found his revolver 
and fires. The bullet whizzes below her 
ear and a burning pain cuts into her 
right arm. She grips her own sub-ma- 
chine gun, runs to a loosely piled pyra- 
mid of rifles in the corner and opens 
fire in her turn. 

“Get her. The girl is a Russian,” 
shouts the officer on the bed. But the 
room is filled with smoke. 

“Comrades, attack!” shouts the girl, 
and she surprises the officer by rushing 
him. She disposes of him with the 
gun butt. 

By the time her comrades join her, 
four Germans are dead, the rest are 
standing with their hands raised wait- 
ing to be led away as prisoners. 

Congratulations from the men are 
mingled with reproaches. “It was a 
lucky escape, Lida, but don’t be so 
reckless next time.” 
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Left to right: Screen star John Garfield, Dorothy Comingore, star of “Citizen Kane"; Congressman John M. Coffee, Jules Bledsoe, as he 
appeared in “In Abraham's Bosom,"’ and actor Philip Merivale 


Los Angeles Salutes the USSR 


Hollywood notables joined with representatives of Labor, Public Life 
and the Church to pay tribute to the USSR on its 25th anniversary 


HEN last month the historic Con- 

gress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship met in New York City to pay tribute 
to our Soviet ally on its 25th anniversary, 
the West Coast, along with many other 
parts of the country, was holding a his- 
tory-making celebration of its own. We 
print below a telescoped version of the 
script of the Conference of American- 
Soviet Friendship held in Los Angeles 
on November 8th. 


Singing of Star Spangled Banner and 
Soviet Anthem by the United States 
Army Band and the People’s Chorus. 


Invocation pronounced by Rev. Will- 
sie Martin of the Wilshire Methodist 
Church. 


WIiLuiaAM Morris Jr., chairman, key- 
note speech 


. . » Today Yankee Doodle is saluting 
Joe Russia on Joe Russia’s own Fourth 
of July.... Yankee too knows the 
language of freedom which he learned 
when at Lexington he fired the shot 
heard round the world and he shakes 
Joe’s hand, and says “More Power to 
yer.’ In our land where we respect 
gre:t people there is great respect for a 
nation that can bring forth people like 
Stalin, Timoshenko, Litvinov, Pavli- 
chenko, and we are proud when our own 
Roosevelt, Wallace, Hull, Davies and 
MacArthur see eye to eye with them in 
our common welfare. Here today in our 
salute to our Russian Ally, we Angelenos 
add our greetings saying “Joe Russia, 
happy birthday and many more to 
come.” 

Erik Rotr—“Voice from Stalingrad” 


This is Stalingrad. ... There is no 
possibility of a defense in depth here. 
The city is stretched out a long dis- 
tance along the Volga. ... The depth 
is in the will of the people of Stalingrad 
who are fighting and will keep on fight- 
ing till the Nazi invader is driven out of 
the Volga valley. But we need the 
arms—the material—and you must get 
it to us. 

EuGENE GotpMANn, U.S. Merchant 
Marine 


. .. ’m one of the guys that gets the 
goods through to Russia. . . . You see, 
us fellows realize just how much we 
owe the Russians. We know those 
people over there have saved our necks. 
. . . So naturally we like to do all we 
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can to help them. . . . What we do is 
all in’ a day’s work—but there’s extra 
special pleasure in knowing that we’re 
fighting fascism. . . . Getting equipment 
to Murmansk is carrying on that fight. 
When those blackbirds start coming over 
and dropping bombs and when the subs 
start throwing around the tin fish... . 
Things like that remind you that you’re 
not quite at home—that you’re in Russia 
where the real fight is. And you’re glad 
to know that the Russians are fighting— 
that it’s our fight they’re fighting—and 
you feel mighty good that we have allies 
like that. That’s the way the seamen 
think and that’s why we say—just give 
us the goods and we’ll get it through to 
Murmansk! 


GeorcE Brap.ey, International Vice 
President Building Service’ Employees 
Union, A.F. of L. 


. . - Russian labor has been equal to 
its tasks and these tasks have been gigan- 
tic. . . Trade Unions in every free coun- 
try in the world know what is at stake 
in this war... . Our Russian brothers 
have shown us how they work and fight. 
We American workers say to them: We 
not only respect and admire you, we will 
work and fight the same way you do, 
until freedom is won everywhere in the 
world and victory is ours! 


James BurrorbD, representing Philip 
M. Connelly, State President, CIO. 


. . . We of the CIO feel that Russia’s 
remarkable capacity to produce and fight 
is explained in part by the fact that she 
has the largest trade union movement in 
the warld....We in America can 
learn much from the methods used by 
the Soviet Trade Unions in solving the 
problems placed on them by war.... 
At the same time that we call for the 
unity of American labor we are working 
to establish cooperation and unity be- 
tween the trade union- movements of 
America, Britain and the USSR... . 
We will work and sweat to speed the 
supplies and equipment. We say to the 
gallant defenders of Stalingrad that a 
second front in Europe is possible only 
because of the great sacrifice and the 
fighting determination of the Russian 
people. A second front is the prerequisite 
for our common victory... . 


WILLIAM P. Nutter, General Chair- 
man Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, P. E. Lines 


... We American railwaymen think 


we would stand up under fire too, but 
our hearts go out to our Russian fellow 
workers who remain at their post 
throughout the heaviest bombing raids. 
You take for example the Sochi Rail- 
way along the Black Sea. ... These 
railwaymen in Russia know how im- 
portant its uninterrupted operation is, 
and so they stay at their posts come 
Nazi hell or high water. That’s the 
kind of courage that makes a man proud 
to be a railwayman, and proud to be an 
ally of the Russian fellow-worker. Sure 
we're doing a good job here, but over 
there they are in the front lines, those 
Russian railwaymen. We take off our 
hats to them! 


Lars Moen, Engineer, lecturer, au- 
thor of “Under the Iron Heel” 


... Soviet science is systematized 
knowledge at the service of the human 
race....In no country has the sci- 
entist, the scholar, the inventor and the 
engineer been so honored, or given su 
great an opportunity... . 

In the USSR I saw how Soviet scien- 
tists were opening up a new and en- 
chanting world. Soviet engineers and 
inventors were creating a_ veritable 
renaissance. Soviet industry was rapidly 
mastering the new techniques which 
were pouring from the laboratories . . 
techniques for a better life, for health, 
for human happiness. . . . Today Soviet 
science is bending all its efforts to 
destroy the enemies of civilization. To- 
morrow, it will take up where it left off, 
building a better world for the citizen 
of tomorrow. 


Voice from Stalingrad 


. .- You Americans helped us to build 
Stalingrad. The city as such is destroyed. 
But the people remain. The workers re- 
pair the tanks and deliver them to the 
front themselves. . . . Yes, the people— 
the men and women and children—can- 
not be destroyed. And they will rebuild 
the factories and houses, the schools and 
kindergartens. 


T. J. Monty, Acting Canadian Trade 
Commissioner 


... The Prime Minister of Canada 
has asked me to let you know that the 
Canadian Government and people share 
wholeheartedly in the spirit of your 
tribute to the gallant people of Russia. 
... We are looking forward to the 
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continuous development of close and 
friendly relations with the USSR both 
in the present conflict and in the peace 
to come.... 


Dr. Frances M. Potrencsr, out- 
standing medical authority 


. . . It. is not only American surgeons 
who greet the achievements by their 
Soviet colleagues—but all freedom-lov- 
ing people in whose behalf these achieve- 
ments can be applied in the worldwide 
struggle against fascism. . . . Labora- 
tory analysis of the blood that soaks the 
streets of Stalingrad will not reveal any 
difference between that shed by the 
Soviet defenders and that shed by Nazi 
soldiers—except, happily, that there is 
more of the latter. . . . The difference 
is the cause for which the blood is shed! 
And in this sense—as well as chemically 
—Soviet and American blood are one! 


CarLos Butosan, Filipino poet 


. . . In the Soviet society we found a 
workable system and a common belief 
that bound races and cultures together 
for a creative purpose. .. . Now this 
great land of scientific socialism lies in 
ruins. But the new life they have 
shown to the world... will never 
perish as long as there are men bound 
together by a common belief in the 
future. ... In the name of Jose Rizal, 
the revolutionary hero of the Philippines 
. . « let me say, “To wait means to suf- 
fer!” Let us open the Second Front 
now and make ourselves worthy of the 
friendship of our great ally—the USSR! 


Mrs. Fay ALLEN, Los Angeles Board 
of Education 


... The Negro citizens of America 
. . . recognize that were it not for the 
deathless barricades of Stalingrad, of 
Leningrad, of Moscow, we, the Negro 
people, might today be the slaves of 
Hitler. . . . To its everlasting glory the 
Soviet family of nations will be known 
for the new feeling of human dignity 
it has given to all people of color... . 
The Soviet Constitution guarantees 
equality of all people, regardless of race 
or culture. These same guarantees are 
written into the Atlantic Charter... . 
As we cement the bond of friendship be- 
tween our two great lands, we lay the 
cornerstone for the solid foundation of 
a better world when victory is ours. 


Dr. DorotHy BarucH, Regional 
Consultant, War Manpower Commis- 
sion 


... Long before this war women 
came onto the front line of work and en- 
deavor in Soviet Russia. Side by side 
with their men, women began to stand 
behind machine and plow—as more re- 
cently—behind cannon and gun.... 
Russia discovered that if women are to 
work with whole mind on the job they 
must know that their children are under 
wise guidance....And so _ Russia 
started nursery schools on a massive 
scale. . . . For showing us the way—we 
bring salute to Russia! 


Mrs. BarsparA Morey, welder and 
inspector, Vega Aircraft 


... I was all set to beg off. Because 
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I wanted my Sunday free.... But 
I got to thinking what this meeting was 
about . . . about those girls over there, 
in the factories and on the farms and at 
the front... and their mothers and 
grandmothers. ... They don’t mind 
giving up a Sunday afternoon to win 
the war. ... I want to tell them that 
knowing what they are doing helps us 
to know what we've got to do... 
We'll work harder than ever to live up 
to the example those Russian women set 
us. At our plant, I can tell you it 
makes us happy to work hard and make 
the weapons for the fighting men... 
and it makes us happy that the United 
States and Great Britain have begun the 
action which can—and MUST—lead to 
a Second Front in Europe. 


Voice from Stalingrad 


... A new phrase has come out of 
the battle here at Stalingrad. It’s the 
word “Stalingradtsi.” It means the 
men and women from Stalingrad... . 
Most of them came from other parts 
of the Soviet Union. They are of dif- 
ferent races, of different nationalities. 
They speak different languages... . 
But there is one thing which all the 
Stalingradtsi have in common—a hatred 
for their common enemy, and an un- 
breakable determination to conquer that 
enemy completely. You of the Ameri- 
cas can understand that common pur- 
pose. It is the same purpose which has 
brought together the people of the 
Americas. 


A Red Army song is heard by the 
People’s Chorus, then the Mexican 
Marching Song 


SENATOR ARTURO MaArTINEZ ADAME, 
special delegate of President Avila 
Camacho 


. .. In this glorious anniversary .. . 
Mexico, its people and its Government, 
unites itself to this act of homage to the 
great Soviet Democracy, whose historic 
vocation seems to be that of liberating 
Europe and humanity of the most hate- 
ful tyrannies, the Napoleonic tyranny of 
1812, and the Nazi one of today, the 
most cruel and pitiless the centuries have 
ever seen, and it is our fervent hope that 
such high destiny may repay her in part 
for the loss of her most glorious sons. 


Mary C. McCatt, Jr., President 
Screen Writers’ Guild 


. . . Now when two ideas are at war 
in the world—the idea of the brother- 
hood of man and freedom on the one 
hand and the idea of a master race 
dominating by force over slaves of 
other races—we who write for the 
screen must recognize our responsibility. 

You, the screen writers of the 
Soviet Republic, have been more keenly 
aware than we of your responsibility to 
your country, to the ideas and the ideals 
you serve. May we approach our mag- 
nificent medium with an integrity equal 
to yours, a conscience as fully aroused! 


IRVING PICHEL, screen director 
. . . Within the first five days of the 


war, the Leningrad studios alone pre- 
pared a dozen feature scenarios and set 
the cameras rolling on all twelve... . 


“Every film is a blow at the enemy.” 
The director did not have to qualify or 
explain. . . . Yes, a nation battling and 
bleeding on a scale never before seen, 
thinks so highly of its motion picture 
art that it has increased its activity ten- 
fold. . . . We gave them the motion pic- 
ture in the first place and demonstrated 
its possibilities. They are now showing 
us how to use it in a global struggle for 
survival. ... 


James Wonc Howe, cinematographer 


. . . The cameramen of Soviet Russia 
have won unusual recognition in their 
own country, and throughout the world. 
. . . The way is open to the cameramen 
there, as nowhere else, for creative 
growth. . . . Working with only a frac- 
tion of the technical resources we have 
in Hollywood, our Soviet colleagues 
have achieved miracles of cinematog- 
raphy. . . . Today more than a hundred 
first rank Soviet cinematographers are 
at the front . .. several have already 
met their death in battle. ... They 
may be sighting through their camera 
finder one minute, and sighting along a 
machine-gun barrel the next. ... The 
films these fearless cameramen are mak- 
ing of Nazi crimes in occupied territory 
will one day serve as documentary evi- 
dence when these criminals are brought 
before the bar of justice... . 


SHERIDAN GIBNEY, screen writer 
(“Pasteur” and others) 


. . . Greetings, Russian screenwriters. 
I can’t say we understand what you 
write, because we don’t. ... But one 
thing we do understand about your pic- 
tures—and that is that they are about 
people. They deal with life. Real life. 
And they deal with it with uncom- 
promising integrity. They are filled with 
a new sense of a very old and cherished 
concept—the dignity of Man and his 
toil. Like our own Walt Whitman you 
writers of Russia are teaching us again 
that people are the true wealth of the 
world; that in them lies our hope, our 
greatness and our future. For this—we 
salute you! 


RopertT Carr, specialist in Auto-Vis- 
ual Education 


. .- Remembering military training 
films I saw in Moscow ... I think of 
ruined and _ indestructible Stalingrad 
where a military machine using al- 
legedly invincible tactics has smashed it- 
self against a people’s army skilfully 
trained, in part through educational 
films, and prepared for years to defeat 
just such tactics, for our fighting Rus- 
sian ally has always known who the real 
enemy is and how he must be defeated. 


JoHN GarFIELD, actor 


...Id like to see the actors of 
Hollywood say to the actors in Moscow: 
“Friends, we applaud you in wartime. 
Let’s see more of you and I hope you 
will see more of us. Let’s not break off 
this relationship. Let’s pledge ourselves 
to eternal friendship. Governments 
maintain international _ relationships. 
Well, let us do the same thing. We're 
together in tough times, let’s not lose 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Worker volunteers defending Stalingrad 


DEEP crimson glow girdles 
Stalingrad by night. By day 

smoke rises from the rolling steppes— 
black pillars of smoke raised by burst- 
ing mines, thin wisps of smoke from 
field-kitchens, acrid smoke from the 
cheap tobacco of soldiers’ cigarettes. 

Pursuit planes trail thin white 
clouds behind them in the sky, 
strangely clear and blue for September. 
The earth is ploughed through with 
trenches, and near the slightly raised 
dug-outs are the mounds of common 
graves. 

Glory and infamy are night mates 
on these steppes under the same sky. 

The same southern summer darkness 
hangs over the tired fighters covered 
with sweat and dust and those who 
will never again gaze at the sky. 

Unknown fields, hills and gullies 
overgrown with wormwood have be- 
come places which must not be yielded, 
for which men must fight and die, 
often without even knowing the name 
of the village to their left, or the 
stream flowing at their right, firmly 
aware of only one thing—that behind 
them is Stalingrad which they must 
defend. They must defend it at the 
cost of life, at the cost of death,—at 
any cost. Today we are still standing, 
but we are not as yet winning. The 
glory of divisions and armies, the glory 
of Russian arms has not yet been born 
in these fields. But the glory of indi- 
vidual soldiers, soldierly glory, is born 
here every day and every night, it is 
given birth to now here, now there. 
The courage of man will ever be cour- 
age, and glory will ever be glory no 
matter what the hardships suffered by 
the army and the people. 

We sat with Semyon Shkolenko on 
the dry earth of the steppes. An 
equally dry steppe wind fanned his 
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A Hero of 






Stalingrad 


By KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


How Red Army man, Shkolenko, single handed wiped out a 
German mine-thrower battery, told by the noted Soviet dramatist 


calm, weathered face and his brown 
hair bleached by the sun. 
I asked him how it had happened. 
“How did it happen?” he thought- 
fully repeated, his eyes gazing far into 
the steppes, remembering. Suddenly, 
as though wishing to tell me that his 
exploit had not been born yesterday 
but long, long ago; that it had been 
conceived by the whole of his life, he 
began unhurriedly recalling this life. 
“My father’s name was Frol. He 
fought here too, near Tsarytsin—Stal- 
ingrad was still known as Tsarytsin 
then, and he was killed in action here. 
He was.a miner, like me. Maybe the 
coal-mine has now been flooded, or 
blown up, who knows. Isaev Pit No. 
2,—it was there I started as an appren- 
tice and advanced through all the jobs, 
from pit-boy to driller and foreman. 
I went into the pit in 1924, as a young- 
ster. How many years have passed 
since then? Can it really be over eight- 
een years? ‘T'oday happens to be my 
birthday, I’m exactly thirty years old, 
so that must be right—eighteen years 
ago. Ihe Commissar and I just had 
a glass of vodka to celebrate the occa- 
sion, he stood the drinks. As we drank 
I thought of my wife and baby Yury 
Semyonovich. I haven’t seen him yet; 
he was born on March 27.” 
Shkolenko sank into meditation for 
a moment and repeated: “Yury Sem- 
yonovich.” In the manner in which 
he gravely referred to his infant son 
by name and patronymic one could 
sense the pride he felt in having a son, 
one who would continue the Shkolenko 
line—coal-miners—his son, Semyono- 
vich—the son of Semyon and grandson 
of his father Frol—the future man and 
worker. Because of the manner in 
which Shkolenko talks about his fam- 
ily, his coal-mine and all his working 
life, one feels that his soldierly glory 
cannot be regarded as something that 
might not have been expected. He 
rose to it through the whole tenor of 
his life, through his experience and 
understanding, through his native Rus- 
sian intelligence and strong Russian 
hands. When he begins speaking of 
his feat he does so in such an unhur- 


ried, calm and thoughtful manner that 
I can see that he accomplished the 
deed just as unhurriedly, just as calmly 
and thoughtfully as he now speaks of 
1. 

It was morning. Battalion Com- 
mander Koshelev called Semyon Shko- 
lenko and, standing by his side in the 
shrubbery on the banks of the river 
and as ever chary of words, he said: 

“You'll have to get hold of a 
‘tongue.’ ” 

“T’ll get one,” said Shkolenko. 

And he squatted down in the trench 
and began pondering the problem with- 
out any sign of hurry. He checked his 
tommy-gun, hitched three spare disks 
onto his belt, prepared five grenades— 
two ordinary ones and three anti-tank 
grenades—he placed them in his pouch 
and then, after a moment’s thought, he 
took a piece of copper wire which he 
had put away in his knapsack, and 
slipped it into his pocket. 

He had to follow the river bank and 
he pushed ahead unhurriedly, in a wad- 
dling gait, casting looks around him. 
Everything was quiet. Shkolenko 
quickened his pace. To cut down the 
distance he began crossing straight 
over the gullies, pressing on straight 
through the low bushes growing at the 
bottom. A machine-gun fired a round 
of bullets which whistled past, some- 
where nearby. 

He was not satisfied with himself. 
He should and could have managed 
without this round of machine-gun fire. 
He need only have proceeded through 
the dense shrubbery. He had wanted 
to save half a minute and now he 
would have to lose ten and make a 
detour. He rose, and bending low, 
swiftly ran across the dense growth. 


Within half an hour he had already 


‘passed one ravine and then another, 


both overgrown with bushes. Immedi- 
ately beyond the last ravine were three 
barns and a house. The land here was 
almost open and covered with worm- 
wood and grass. Shkolenko fell flat and 
began worming his way along. A few 
minutes later and he had reached the 
first barn and peeped in. It was dark 
and dank inside. Chickens were peck- 
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ing the floor of the barn and a suck- 
ling pig was there too. That same 
moment Shkolenko espied a shallow 
trench by the wall, with a loop-hole 
sawn out of its two beams. A box, 
with several German cigarettes in it, 
jay near the trench. The Germans 
were somewhere close by, of this he 
could have no doubts now. The next 
barn was empty and near the third, by 
a rick of hay, lay two dead Red Army 
men, their rifles on the ground near 


them. The blood was fresh. 


Shkolenko tried to picture to him- 


self what had happened here. Yes, of 
course, here they had been, walking 
out of here, probably without even 
concealing their presence, and the Ger- 
mans had tommy-gunned them from 
somewhere over there. Shkolenko was 
vexed by this death which had resulted 
from incaution. “If they had been 
with me I’d never have let them walk 
around like that,” he thought to him- 
self and this thought gave rise to 
others, time-honored and time-tested 
thoughts as to the right and wrong 
way to go about reconnoitering; re- 
flections on the fact that men often 
fail to show precaution when out re- 
connoitering. But there was no time 
for further thought. He had to look 
for a German “tongue.” 

He hit a trail at the bottom of a 
gully overgrown with vines. The earth 
was still wet from the morning’s rain 
and the trail showed clear footprints 
leading into the woods. About a hun- 
dred yards further on Shkolenko 
caught sight of a pair of German boots 
and a rifle. He was at a loss to guess 
how they came to be lying here, but in 
any case, he threw the rifle into a ditch, 
covered it up and flung the boots into 
the bushes. The fresh footprints con- 
tinued on towards the woods. Hardly 
had Shkolenko crept another fifty yards 
ahead when he heard a trench-mortar 
open fire. With short intervals in be- 
tween, it fired ten shots running. 

Ahead of him was a dense growth. 
He crept through, keeping to the left 
where he could see an overgrown hole 
in the earth, thick weeds surrounding 
it and ashes at the bottom. From the 
hole a clear space could be seen be- 
tween the bushes. A _ trench-mortar 
stood about ten yards from Shkolenko 
and, a few steps further was a sub- 
machine-gun. A German stood by the 
trench-mortar while six more soldiers 
were seated in a circle some distance 
away, eating out of tin cups. Shkolenko 
instinctively raised his tommy-gun and 
was about to send a round of bullets 
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into them but the next moment he 
wisely changed his mind. He might 
fail to kill them all with one round, 
and then he would be faced with a 
fight, the odds against him. He un- 
hurriedly began preparing an anti-tank 
grenade for action. He chose such a 
grenade because the distance was not 
so great and it would work more 
havoc. He was most deliberate in his 
motions. There was no need to hurry 
since the target was fully visible. He 
took firm supporting grip at the bot- 
tom of the hole, grasping the earth 
with his left hand so that it would not 
slip and, raising himself, he threw the 
grenade. It fell right in the middle of 
the circle of seated Germans. When 
he saw that all six soldiers were lying 
motionless and that the one at the 
trench-mortar was still standing, gaz- 
ing in astonishment at the muzzle of 
the gun which had been wrecked by 
grenade shrapnel, Shkolenko sprang 
to his feet and went straight up to the 
German with his tommy-gun levelled 
at him, his eyes fixed on him steadily 
and signed to him to unbuckle his 
pistol and throw it to the ground. The 
German’s hands trembled and it took 
him some time to remove his pistol and 
throw it to the ground some distance 
away from where he stood standing. 
Then, prodding the German on ahead 
of him, Shkolenko went up to the ma- 
chine-gun. It was not loaded. Shko- 
lenko signed to the German to lift the 
gun onto his shoulders and the latter 
obediently did so. Thus both of the 
German’s hands were occupied. 

Notwithstanding the gravity of the 
situation, Shkolenko grinned. He was 
tickled by the idea that the German 
would carry his own German machine- 
gun to the Russian lines. They started 
on the home journey—the German in 
front, with the machine-gun on his 
shoulders, and Shkolenko bringing up 
in the rear. The German moved ahead 
slowly, stumbling; he offered no resis- 
tance but apparently had not lost hope 
of meeting someone who would rescue 
him ; and he tried to drag the time out. 
Shkolenko who, up to now, had done 
everything unhurriedly, now showed 
particular haste. He sensed the soli- 
tude and feared that at any moment 
a shot might be fired in his back from 
the cover of any of the surrounding 
bushes. While he was attending to his 
job he had not been hasty, not a sec- 
ond more than absolutely necessary, but 
now he was hustling to get back and 
kept prodding the German ahead impa- 
tiently. 


Shkolenko reached the Battalion 
Command Post only after midday. Be- 
side Captain Koshelev was seated the 
Regiment Commander. One last time 
Shkolenko gave the German a negli- 
gent prod in the back with the muzzle 
of his tommy-gun and said tersely: 

“Here he is.” 

Only then, according to regulations, 
did he make a full report. 

The Regiment Commander gripped 
Shkolenko’s hand, looked him up and 
down from head to foot and wrung his 
hand again. Then he went to one side 
and began speaking with the Battalion 
Commander. Their conversation lasted 
about a minute, Shkolenko standing 
and waiting silently. 

“Khorosho—good,” said the Regi- 
ment Commander. “You've fulfilled 
the assignment he gave you, —nodding 
in the direction of Captain Koshelev. 
“Now fulfil mine. You are to find out 
where the rest of their trench-mortars 
are stationed.” 

“T’ll find out,” replied Shkolenko 
briefly, and added: “May I ask whether 
I’m to go alone?” 

“Yes, alone,” said Koshelev. 

“All right then, all the better,” and 
Shkolenko slung his tommy-gun over 
his shoulder. 

“Take a rest first,” said the Regi- 
ment Commander, “and then start 
out.” , 

Going over to the signals men, 
Shkolenko pulled out the spoon from 
where it was tucked in his boot-top, 
filled his tin cup full of steaming 
borshch and began to eat, slowly and 
with evident relish. He felt tired and 
was glad of the chance to rest. Finish- 
ing his meal he rolled a cigarette. He 
had not smoked that whole morning 
and he inhaled the smoke now with 
keen appreciation, as he knew there 
would not be an opportunity to smoke 
again until evening. He sat down, took 
off his boots and began to re-arrange 
the strips of heavy cloth wrapped 
around his feet. His legs were aching 
a little. He sat thus for about half an 
hour, then slung his tommy-gun over 
his shoulder and without adding to his 
store of grenades, set out in the same 
direction he had taken in the morning. 

This time he kept more to the right 
of the village and nearer the river, hid- 
ing behind the bushes lining the road. 
He heard the first shot from a trench- 
mortar at a distance of five hundred 
yards. He had to crawl toward it 
through a long hollow, making his 
way with difficulty through thick 
clumps of bramble which scratched his 
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EPIC STALINGRAD 


Above: A plaza in the besieged city. 
e 


Small photo, left: Red Army scouts, on a ladder, watch 
' operations during street fighting. | 


8 | 


Small photo, right: A scene in the factory dist be- 
fore the siege. Workers arriving at the plants. 


Upper right hand corner: Stalingrad women, emetging 
from air raid shelter after a raid. 


e i 


Upper left hand panel, reading down: Jumping] into 
attack from a post in a fortified building. Getman 
prisoners captured in the Stalingrad fighting. AjRed 
Army trench mortar set up in a ruined building. 
m 
Below, three photos, left to right: Advancing ftgm a 
position on a railroad. Remains of a German glane 
brought down on a Stalingrad street. Fighting jin a 
ruined factory. 
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hands and face mercilessly. Mines kept 
whirling in Shkolenko’s direction but 
flew past him. He halted for a mo- 
ment, mentally picturing to himself 
the trajectory of the missile and deter- 
mining from the sound of the shots 
the direction from which they were 
being fired. Once out of the hollow 
he had to climb a small hill beyond 
which lay a thickly wooded ravine. He 
had covered another two hundred 
yards when the firing ceased. The last 
shot had been from quite near. Sud- 
denly, not far from Shkolenko, the fig- 
ure of a German loomed up. Shko- 
lenko dropped down and lay motionless 
for about ten minutes. When the Ger- 
man disappeared, Shkolenko crawled 
over to a tall bush. From here he had 
a good view of all three trench-mortars 
set up in the ravine. 

Shkolenko lay flat on the ground 
and took out a tightly rolled piece of 
paper on which he had decided before- 
hand to map out and chart the exact 
location of the trench-mortars. Just 


when he was about to do so however, 
seven Germans standing near the mor- 
tars moved toward each other. They 
all took their places at the mortar near- 
est to Shkolenko, eight yards in all 
from him. Only one of the Germans 
was left away from the group, by him- 


self; he was lying on his side at the 
edge of the trench, trying to phone but 
evidently unable to establish connec- 
tions. The fact that the Germans had 
come up so close to him and that, save 
one, they were sitting together, 
prompted Shkolenko to a daring step. 
His assignment was to record and 
chart the location, then to report his 
findings, and only then could the artil- 
lery begin the job of wiping out these 
mortars; in the meantime, the Ger- 
mans were right here—seated right 
near him, and his grenades were ready 
at hand. His decision took form in- 
stantly, perhaps it was so quick because 
of the fact that just today, luck had 
been with him in a similar situation. 
Whatever it was that prompted him, 
Shkolenko, resolved to handle the Ger- 
mans himself. Without getting up, he 
took out both anti-tank grenades, ex- 
tracted the copper ‘wire which he had 
put in his pocket that morning, and 
began to bind the grenades together. 
Now the only thing that remained to 
do was to throw them. Just as he had 
the last time, Shkolenko supporting 
himself with one hand on the ground, 
took a deep breath and hurled .the 
grenades. But they were very heavy. 
and there were two of them; he was 
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already pretty well fagged out—after 
all, this was his second scouting trip 
that day. When he had hurled them, 
they failed to reach the group of Ger- 
mans by half a yard. He had time 
to notice this before throwing himself 
flat on the ground again and the next 
second he felt something strike his 
shoulder, not very hard, and when he 
put his hand up to his shoulder he saw 
that there was blood on his fingers. 

The next second he was on his feet, 
holding his tommy-gun ready. The ex- 
plosion had been a very strong one and 
the Germans, as they had last time, 
lay dead—only this time not a single 
one remained on his feet, they were all 
sprawled on the ground. Then one of 
the figures, the one who was at the 
telephone, began to move. Shkolenko 
went up to him and touched him with 
his foot. —The German rolled over and 
without getting up, lifted his hands 
and began to say something—but in 
his haste Shkolenko could not make out 
what he was trying to say. Near the 
German lay a telephone; Shkolenko 
gave it several hard kicks with his 
heavy, hob-nailed boots and’ smashed 
it. Then he glanced around, trying to 
think what to do with the trench- 
mortars. Suddenly he heard a loud 
rustle in the bushes about twenty steps 
off. Hugging his tommy-gun to his 
stomach, Shkolenko sent a round of 
bullets fan-wise in the direction of the 
bushes but instead of Germans, who 
should dart out from behind but his 
old friend Satarov of Battalion Two, 
Satarov, who had been taken prisoner 
by the Germans several days ago. He 
stood there, unkempt, barefoot, clad 
in nothing but his underwear and, 
turning halfway round, called out in a 
voice almost unrecognizable: 

“Our troops, our troops are here!” 

From behind the bushes appeared 
sixteen more men, all just as bereft of 
clothing, as unkempt and startling as 
Satarov. Three of them were covered 
with blood, and one of them had to 
be carried. 

“Was it you who fired?” asked Sat- 
arov. 

“Yes,” answered Shkolenko. 

“Well, you wounded them,” said 
Satarov, pointing to the three men cov- 
ered with blood. “And where are the 
rest?” 

“T’m alone,” said Shkolenko. “And 
what are you doing here?” 

“We were digging a grave for our- 
selves,” said Satarov. “Two tommy- 
gunners were watching us. As soon as 
they heard the explosion, they took to 


their heels. So you’re quite alone?” 

“Alone,” repeated Shkolenko after 
him and took a look at the trench- 
mortars. There was no time to lose— 
was the thought uppermost in his mind 
at that moment. 

And following upon this thought 
came an instantaneous decision. 

“Take hold of those mortars, 
quickly,” he said in a tone that meant 
business. “‘Hustle—what are you wast- 
ing time for? We'll start out for our 
lines at once.” 

Some of the men picked up the 
trench-mortars, slinging them _ over 
their backs and the rest helped their 
wounded comrades. Shkolenko was in 
even more of a hurry to get back than 
he had been in the morning; he was 
anxious to get these worn-out, ex- 
hausted men back to their own lines 
and besides he could not really believe 
his own luck. It seemed to him that 
any minute, if he didn’t hurry, his 
whole plan would be frustrated. He 
was the last in the procession, and kept 
listening and looking around, holding 
his tommy-gun ready. 

Only now, walking behind these 
men, whom he had rescued, and look- 
ing at the wounded, did he suddenly 
emerge from the daze of the overpow- 
ering feelings that had gripped him 
during the actual skirmish. “It’s a 
good thing I didn’t kill them,” he 
thought. “Whoever would have thought 
they were here,” he tried to pacify 
himself, “I had no idea they were 
there, I was sure that it was the Ger- 
mans,” and he repeated this aloud to 
Satarov who was walking beside him. 

“T had no idea that you were there, 
I thought it was the Germans.” 

“Sure,” answered Satarov, simply 
and without reproach. ‘What else 
could you have thought?” 

Walking between the rescued Red 
Army men, limping on one leg and 
holding his hand up to his injured 
head, was a German prisoner, the one 
who had been lying near the telephone. 
He walked along, pressing his hands 
to his head, groaning at intervals, cast- 
ing terrified glances at the half-clad 
blood-stained figures of the men beside 
him. Five minutes ago they had been 
digging their own graves, and now he 
feared them as one would corpses come 
to life, more afraid of them, probably, 
than he was of Shkolenko himself. 

Following hardly visible trails, they 
reached the Battalion in an hour and a 
half. Shkolenko handed in his report 
and after receiving the laconic thanks 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Jefferson, Roosevelt and Russia 


By MITCHELL FRANKLIN 


Dr. Franklin turns up significant historical 


analogies in American-Russian 


L 


ROM Montesquieu, his historical 

opponent, Jefferson learned to con- 
sider the politics of democracy, not in 
an isolated and abstract way, but as an 
aspect of an historical totality, in which 
the various elements received their 
meaning and justification through their 
interrelation. Jefferson’s political dec- 
larations must therefore be understood 
in connection with the varying histori- 
cal situations in which his formulations 
were made. Nevertheless American 
academic thought has persistently mu- 
tilated Jefferson’s political theory by 
regarding his conceptions according to 
the isolated and abstract method that 
Jefferson himself rejected. 


Consequently Jefferson’s foreign pol- 
icy has been presented as isolationist, 
imperialistic, undemocratic, pacifist and 
opportunist. However, if Jefferson’s 
thought is considered concretely, in ac- 
cordance with Jefferson’s own method, 
his foreign policy reappears as essen- 
tially democratic, internationalist, anti- 
imperialist, and, when it was possible, 
based on collective action. The veer- 
ings of Jefferson no longer appear, as 
they do to one American historian, to 
“abound in contradictions;” but, in the 
phrase of Barcia Trelles, of the Uni- 
versity of Valladolid, they reflect Jef- 
ferson’s “habilité dialectique.” » 


When it was possible to do so, Jef- 
ferson adhered to a conception of An- 
glo-Russian-American unity for the 
purpose of overcoming Napoleonic ag- 
gression and imperialism; and the pres- 
ent Anglo-Soviet-American war against 
fascist imperialism is the actual fulfill- 
ment of Jeffersonian theory. Jefferson’s 
opposition to Napoleon was grounded 
on the conception that the United 
States would be destroyed if Russia or 
England lost their independence to the 
French aggressor. It was based, fur- 
thermore, on Jefferson’s hostility to im- 
perialism. “The rights of nations to 
self-government being my polar star,” 
Jefferson once said, “my partialities are 
steered to it.”? Moreover, Jefferson’s 
support of England and Russia against 
Napoleon was based on the presupposi- 
tion of the unity of interest and inter- 
dependence of democratic states, in 
which exterior policy is the continua- 
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tion of interior policy; and on the be- 
lief and hope that Russia and England 
would become democracies. Hence Jef- 
ferson conceived that the United States 
was “the primitive and precious model 
of what is to change the condition of 
man over the globe” * and that “even 
should the cloud of barbarism and des- 
potism again obscure the science and 
liberties of Europe, this country re- 
mains to preserve and restore light and 
liberty to them.”* The present-day 
foreign policy of President Roosevelt 
must be held to be the classic American 
foreign policy, as adumbrated in the 
thought of the most rounded American 
intellectual during a crisis which was 
comparable only to that of today. 
When Vice-President Wallace said, 
“Tt is vital that the United States and 
Russia be in accord as to the fundamen- 
tals of an enduring peace based on the 
aspirations of the common man,” he 
stated the fixed political aim of 
Thomas Jefferson, formulated by him, 
almost at the beginning of the Ameri- 
can nation. 

Jefferson’s original pro-French ori- 
entation, which derived from the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions, veered 
about when Napoleon put an end to 
the French revolution. Speaking of 
Napoleon, Jefferson said, “I had sup- 
posed him a great man until . . 
eighteen Brumaire (an 8). From that 
date, however, I set him down as a 
great scoundrel only.” *> Hence Jeffer- 
son wrote Madame de Staél that “the 
day will come when a just posterity 
will give to their hero the only pre- 
éminence he has earned, that of having 
been the greatest of the destroyers of 
the human race. What year of his mili- 
tary life has not consigned a million of 
human beings to death, to poverty and 
wretchedness!” * To John Adams, Jef- 
ferson said that Napoleon was “The 
Attila of the age . . . the ruthless de- 
stroyer of ten millions of the human 
race, whose thirst for blood appeared 


unquenchable, the great oppressor of - 


the rights and liberties of the 
world. .. .” * However, under the im- 
pact of the new situation tnat existed 
after Napoleon’s return from Elba, Jef- 
ferson once more veered about, again 
giving his support to France and now 
upholding Napoleon. 


“At length Bonaparte has got on the 
right side of a question,” Jefferson wrote 
John Adams, “. . . he is defending the 
cause of his nation, and that of all man- 
kind, the rights of every people to inde- 
pendence and self-government. He and 
the allies have now changed sides. They 
are parceling out among themselves Po- 
land, Belgium, Saxony, Italy, dictating a 
ruler and government to France, and 
looking askance at our republic . . . and 
he is fighting for the principles of national 
independence, of which his whole life 
hitherto has been a continued violation. 
He has promised a free government to his 
own country, and to respect the rights 
of others. . . .”® 


Il. 


During certain crises resulting from 
Napoleonic aggression Jefferson sup- 
ported England, his ancient enemy, and 
Alexander, the emperor of Russia, “the 
only sovereign who cordially loves 
us.” ® Close relations seem to have ex- 
isted between Alexander and Jefferson 
throughout the greater part of the 
period of Napoleonic imperialism. Per- 
haps this friendship began during the 
successive transfers of Louisiana, which 
ended with its acquisition by the 
United States. 

“The Prince of Peace [Spain] and the 
Emperor of Russia,” a French historian 
writes, “if they could have read the fu- 
ture, would certainly have done better 
to encourage these [Napoleonic] desires 
for extra-European conquests, to permit 
French blood to flow in Saint-Domingue 
and on the banks of the Mississippi rather 
than see their countries invaded, Sara- 
gossa stormed and Moscow burned.” ?° 


After Louisiana had passed to the 
United States Jefferson wrote Alex- 
ander: 


“Your friendly interposition for the re- 
lief of the crew of an American frigate 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


stranded on the coast of Tripoli has been 
recently made known to me... . To the 
barbarians whose habitual violations of 
the laws of nature have produced the oc- 
casion of this friendly office, we have 
sent expressions of very different feelings 
by the squadron which has just left our 
ports destined for theirs. . . . But your 
flag will find in our harbors hospitality, 
freedom and protection. ... i avail my- 
self of this occasion of expressing the 
exalted pleasure I have felt in observing 
the various acts of your administration 
during the short time you have yet been 
on the throne of your country. ... What 
has not your country to hope from a ca- 
reer which has begun from such auspi- 
cious developments!” 11 (1804.) 


Jefferson seems to say that Joseph 
Priestley, the scientist-philosopher, and 
Thomas Cooper,’? the scientist-jurist, 
brought the heads of the Russian and 
American states together. “A little be- 
fore Mr. Priestley’s death [in 1804], 
he informed me that he had received 
intimations, through a channel he con- 
fided in, that the Emperor entertained 
a wish to know something of our Con- 
stitution,” Jefferson said in description 
of his relation to Alexander, “I have 
therefore selected the two best works 
we have on that subject, for which I 
pray you to ask a place in his li- 
brary.” ** (1806.) It may be sur- 
mised that Jefferson and Alexander 
learned to appreciate each other 
through the activities of Priestley, 
Cooper and Laharpe, Alexander’s tu- 
tor who had brought the emperor under 
the influence of French encyclopaedism. 
Jefferson, the greatest living represen- 
tative of the American and French rev- 
olutions, himself was an encyclopaedist ; 
and he was the center of the American 
circle of encyclopaedists. 


Jefferson, in a message to Daschkoff 
in 1809, stated the basis for friendly 
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Russian-American relations: “Both na- 
tions being in character and practice es- 
sentially pacific, a common interest in 
the rights of peaceable nations, gives us 
a common cause in their mainte- 
nance... . ”* Jefferson’s correspon- 
dence is filled with unbounded admira- 
tion and praise of Alexander. Jefferson 
wrote Alexander that he was a “... 
sovereign whose ruling passion is the 
advancement of the happiness and pros- 
perity of his people; and not of his own 
people only, but who can extend his 
eye and his good will to a distant and 
infant nation, unoffending in its course, 
unambitious in its views.” 1° (1806.) 

With Priestley, Jefferson discussed 
Alexander’s program to democratize 
Russia through education, as well as 
Alexander’s interest in the American 
constitution. Alexander’s conceptions 
of democratization seem founded on en- 
cyclopaedist theories as to the social 
role of education, and seem similar to 
those entertained by Jefferson himself. 
Jefferson perceived that Alexander’s 
ideas were no less democratic than his 
own republican conceptions of educa- 
tion, and was not prejudiced by the im- 
perial form of the Russian state. 
Speaking of Alexander, Jefferson wrote 
Priestley : 


“The apparition of such a man on a 
throne is one of the phaenomena which 
will distinguish the present epoch... . 
Some preparation seems necessary to 
qualify the body of a nation for self- 
government. Who could have thought 
the French nation incapable of it? Alex- 
ander will doubtless begin at the right 
end, by taking means for diffusing in- 
struction and a sense of their natural 
rights through the mass of his people. and 
for relieving them in the meantime from 
actual oppression. I should be puzzled to 
find a person capable of preparing for 
him the short analytical view of our con- 
stitution which you propose. It would 
be a short work, but a difficult one. Mr. 
Cooper’s Propositions respecting the 
foundation of civil government; your 
own piece on the First principles of gov- 
ernment; Chipman’s Sketches on the 
principles of government, and the Fed- 
eralist would furnish the principles of 
our constitution and their practical devel- 
opment .. .” 18 (1802.) 


To Duane, the importart Jeffersoni- 
an editor, Jefferson wrote of the Rus- 
sian emperor: 


“A more virtuous man, I believe, does 
not exist, nor one who is more enthusias- 
tically devoted to better the condition of 
mankind. He will probably, one day, fall 
a victim to it, as a monarch of that prin- 
ciple does not suit a Russian noblesse. 
He is not of the very first order of un- 
derstanding, but he is of a high one. He 
has taken a peculiar affection to this coun- 
try and its government, of which he has 


given me public as well as personal 
proofs. Our nation, being, like his, hab- 
itually neutral, our interests as to neu- 
tral rights, and our sentiments agree... . 
I am confident that Russia (while her 
present monarch lives) is the most cor- 
dially friendly to us of any power on 
earth, will go furthest to serve us, and 
is most worthy of conciliation. And 
although the source of this information 
must be a matter of confidence with 
you, yet it is desirable that the senti- 
ments should become those of the na- 
tion.” 27 (1807.) 

Three years later Jefferson told 
Duane: “Of Alexander’s sense of the 
merits of our form of government, of 
its wholesome operation on the condi- 
tion of the people, and of the interest 
he takes in the success of our experi- 
ment, we possess the most unquestion- 
able proofs . . .1* (1810.) To others 
Jefferson wrote concerning Alexander: 
“T am much flattered by the kind no- 
tice of the emperor. . . . The appro- 
bation of the good is always consol- 
ing ...1* (1810.) “I had... formed 
the most: favorable opinion of the vir- 
tues of Alexander, and considered his 
partiality to this country as a prominent 
proof of them.” ?° (1815.) 

Even the disappointment that Alex- 
ander caused Jefferson after the defeat 
of Napoleon, leading Jefferson to veer 
toward Napoleon, did not cause a com- 
plete break between Jefferson and Rus- 
sia. This must have been the result of 
Jefferson’s examination of the entire 
world situation. In 1816 Jefferson 
pointed out that Alexander probably 
had prevented the partition of 
France;?! and in 1817, about half a 
decade before the establishment of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Jefferson suggested 
to Lafayette that Spain, France, Rus- 
sia, Holland and the United States act 
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together to prepare South America “for 
complete independence.” 2? 

By 1814 the correctness of Jeffer- 
son’s pro-Russian orientation as a pol- 
icy for the United States was accepted. 
John Quincy Adams, as President 
Madison’s minister at St. Petersburg, 
organized or helped organize the anti- 
Napoleonic front. It seems justified to 
regard this Russian-American collabo- 
ration as a realization of Jefferson’s 
previous pro-Russian thinking. ‘The 
establishment of this unity also corre- 
sponded to the pro-Russian tendencies 
of John Adams, who wrote Jefferson 
that “The greatest trait of sagacity that 
Alexander has yet exhibited to the 
world, is his courtship of the United 
States.” 2° Russian-American friend- 
ship in this period was followed not 
only by the destruction of Napoleon, 
but a half century later had further 
important consequences in bringing 
Russian support to President Lincoln 
at a critical phase of the American civil 
war.** 

Jefferson stated the American inter- 
est in a Russian victory over Napoleon; 
and his formulations also serve to show 
the American interest in a similar vic- 
tory over Hitler today. As Jefferson 
expressed his conceptions at a time 
when the United States was at war 
with England, his conviction that even 
the struggle with Britain should be put 
to one side as secondary in relation to 
the basic struggle of both states against 
Napoleonic imperialism, is another in- 
dication of Jefferson’s remarkable abil- 
ity to grasp an historical situation to- 
tally. 

“That Bonaparte is an unprincipled ty- 
rant, who is deluging the continent of 
Europe with blood, there is not a human 
being, not even the wife of his bosom, 
who does not see; nor can there, I think, 
be a doubt, as to the line we ought to 
wish drawn between his successes and 
those of Alexander,” Jefferson wrote 
Thomas Leiper on January 1, 1814. 
“Surely none of us wish to see Bonaparte 
conquer Russia, and lay thus at his feet 
the whole continent of Europe. This 
done, England would be but a breakfast 
... put all Europe into his hands, and he 
might spare such a force, to be sent in 
British ships, as I would as leave not 
have to encounter, when I see how much 
trouble a handful of British soldiers in 
Canada has given us . . . were he again 
advanced to Moscow, I should again 
wish him such disasters as would prevent 
his reaching Petersburg. And were the 
consequences even to be the longer con- 
tinuance of our war [with England], I 
would rather meet them than see the 
whole force of Europe wielded by a 
single hand. I have gone into this expla- 
nation, my friend, because I know you 
will not carry my letter to the newspa- 
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pers, and because I am willing to trust to 
your discretion the explaining me to our 
honest fellow laborers, and the bringing 
them to pause and reflect . . . on the ex- 
tent of the success we ought to wish to 
Bonaparte, with a view to our own inter- 
ests only; and even were we not men, to 
whom nothing human should be indiffer- 
ent: But is our particular interests to 
make us insensible to all sentiments of 
morality? Is it then become criminal, the 
moral wish that the torrents of blood 
this man is shedding in Europe, the suf- 
ferings of so many human beings, good as 
ourselves, on whose necks he is tramp- 
ling, the burnings of ancient cities, devas- 
tations of great countries, the destruction 
of law and order, and demoralization of 
the world, should be arrested, even if it 
should place our peace a little further 
distant? No. You and I cannot differ 
in wishing that Russia, and Sweden, and 
Denmark, and Germany, and Spain, and 
Portugal, and Italy, and even England, 
may retain their independence.” 7° 


Ill. 


Although Jefferson usually is pre- 
sented as the historic enemy of Eng- 
land, he was also the historic friend of 
England, when England represented 
those international democratic interests, 
whose maintenance has been essential 
to the security and existence of the 
United States. Therefore England en- 
joyed the friendship of Jefferson at cer- 
tain of the most serious moments of the 
early nineteenth century. It is conve- 
nient to begin with 1802 when Jeffer- 
son declared that if Napoleon took pos- 
session of New Orleans, “we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation,” 7® and warned France 
through du Pont de Nemours that there 
existed ‘“‘the embryo of a tornado which 
will burst on the countries on both 
sides of the Atlantic” and that the en- 
suing “war will annihilate’ France 
“on the ocean.” ?" 

In 1805 Jefferson proposed an alli- 
ance with England to wage war against 
France or Spain to compel recognition 
of the American claims to the bounda- 
ries of Louisiana. “The first wish of 
every Englishman’s heart is to see us 
once more fighting by their sides against 
France,” 7° Jefferson wrote Madison. 

(Continued on page 34) 





23 John Adams to Jefferson, Quincy, July 16, 
1814, 14 Jefferson 152, 156. 


24 Worthington Chauncey Ford describes John 
Quincy Adams’ fulfillment of Jefferson’s pro-Rus- 
sian foreign policy by saying that Adams “fur- 
thered the interests of his country with results 
that were to be gratefully remembered fifty years 
later.” 1 Dictionary of American Biography 
(1928) 84, 85. This is a reference to Russian 
support of Lincoln during the civil war, including 
the visit of the Russian fleet to the United 
States in 1863. Lincoln’s secretary of state, 
Seward, was the political heir, friend and biog- 
rapher of John Quincy Adams, on whom he 
looked “with positive reverence.” 1 Bancroft, 
Life of William H. Seward (1900) 200. Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., says that Seward “understood 
clearly that the visit of the [Russian] fleet stood 





for Russian aid in case of war.” Hale, William 
H. Seward (1910) 353. Frederick W. Seward 
descri Russia’s effort to a. the South in the 
Union before the civil war began. He says: 
“Russia, at the outbreak of the War of 1812, 
offered her friendly mediation to prevent _hostili- 
ties between the United States and Great Britain. 
Animated by the same spirit, she sought early in 
1861 to avert the threatened hostilities between 
the South and the Union. . . . Prince Gortscha- 
koff . . . gave the unequivocal assurance of Rus- 
sia’s sympathy with the Union. . . . The inter- 
course between the Russian minister and the south- 
ern senators came to an abrupt termination when 
the first gun was fired at Sumter.” 2 Bancroft, 
Life of William H. Seward (1900) 135 note. Sec- 
retary Seward partially wrote and sponsored Se- 
ward, Life and Public Services of John Quincy 
Adams (1849). The only. serious accounts of 
Se Quincy Adams’ mission to Russia during the 
apoleonic period seem to be Schalck de la 
Faverie, Napoléon et Lemme ae (1917) ¢.10, and 
5 Henry Adams, History of the United States 
of America (1891) 408-428; 7 itd. 1, 26-29, 344. 
This does not exhaust the history of friendly 
American-Russian relations. Alexander invited 
President Madison and John Quincy Adams to 
adhere to the Holy Alliance. Smith, James Madi- 
son: Builder (1937) 327. Sears, A History of 
American Foreign Relations (1927) 172-175. 
When President Jackson and Edward Livingston, 
his minister at Paris and the political heir of 
Jefferson, were almost forced into war by France 
in 1835, the tsar made a bellicose speech at War- 
saw and “the confused situation was further com- 
plicated by the spread of rumors that an alliance 
existed between Russia and the United States.” 
McLemore, Franco-American Diplomatic Rela- 
tions 1816-1836 (1941) 178-182. Moreover, an 
account of Russian-American relations in the 
Pacific would have to discuss Russian support of, 
and interest in, the American acquisition of the 
Philippines after the Spanish-American war. Eyre, 
Russia and the American Acquisition of the 
Philippines, 28 Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view 539 (1942). 
_ The history of Russian-American friendship 
in the Pacific perhaps may be said to begin as a 
result of the Lewis and Clark expedition, sent 
out by pen at the time of the American pur- 
chase of Louisiana. This helped arouse American 
interest in the Pacific Northwest. In 1824 John 
uincy Adams entered into a treaty with Russia, 
7 American and Russian boundaries in the 
Pacific Northwest, and this agreement laid the 
foundation for the subsequent settlement of the 
American controversy with England over Oregon. 
Perkins, John Quincy Adams, 4 The American 
Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy (Bemis 
ed., 1928) 99, 102. After this introduction irtto 
the politics of, the Pacific, the interest of the 
United States in that part of the world later be- 
came deeper when John Quincy Adams’ disciple, 
Secretary of State Seward, acquired Alaska from 
Russia by purchase. 


38 Jefferson to Leiper, Monticello, Jan. 1, 1814, 
14 Jefferson 41, 43. It was Jefferson who per- 
ceived the political importance to the United 
States ef a Russian victory over Napoleon, and it 
was Andrew Jackson who seems to have learned 
the milita essons from that success. In the 
battle of New Orleans in 1815 “General Jackson 
made war after the Russian fashion, which was 
to destroy everything rather than give up the 
possession of the country . . . whilst the enemy 
would respect property.” 4 Gayarré, History of 
Louisiana (4th ed., 1903) 543-544. As iate as 
1828 Lafayette said that the victory of the Amer- 
ican people’s militia at New Orleans “has been 
a matter of European wonder.” Lafayette to 
Bentham, La Grange, Nov. 10, 1828, 11 The 
Works of Jeremy Bentham (Bowring ed., 1843) 

26 Jefferson to Robert Livingston, Washington, 
April 18, 1802, 10 Jefferson 311, 313. 


27 Jefferson to du Pont de Nemours, Washing- 
ton, April 25, 1802, 10 Jefferson 316, 317, 318. 


28 Jefferson to Madison, Monticello, Aug. 27, 
1805, 11 Jefferson 86, 87. 


Scene from the Soviet film on Suvorov, the 
Russian jeader who beat Napoleon's marshals 
in Italy 



















The Twenty- 


five Years 
in American 
Books 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


ECENTLY, American literature 

on the Soviet Union has begun to 
function in a normal manner—if we 
consider it the responsibility of such 
a literature to be reliable as informa- 
tion and to serve the cause of good re- 
lations between the two countries. The 
change was marked by the publication 
and nationwide success of former Am- 
bassador Joseph E. Davies’ ‘‘Mission to 
Moscow.” A consciousness of the re- 
sponsibility of the book trade was also 
shown in a recent article by a promi- 
nent publisher urging that publishers 
make up their lists and booksellers 
their stocks, in a way that would no 
longer foster disunity among the 
United Nations. 

There is an encouraging note, there- 
fore, that can be struck in this survey 
of American literature about the Soviet 
Union during the first twenty-five 
years of its existence. Nor is this the 
only encouraging note. For, constantly, 
even during the worst periods of sland- 
er and misrepresentation, there has 
been a strong and healthy core of 
friendly interest on the part of the 
American people in the Soviet people. 
This was best shown by that publishing 
phenomenon, “The Soviet Power,” 
written by the Dean of Canterbury. 
Though virtually barred from the reg- 
ular channels of publicity and distribu- 
tion, over a million copies of the book 
were sold! Therefore the changes that 
this anniversary year has brought, ap- 
pear to me to be decisive, and augur 
well for American-Soviet relations. 

In this article I shall limit myself 
to books. To also attempt to cover 
the way American opinion on the Soviet 
Union was moulded in newspapers, 
magazines, radio and other mediums, 
would require a whole volume. How- 
ever, books may be regarded as the 
acid test. For, though their audience 
is smaller, it is more critical; books 
are produced at higher levels of ac- 
curacy and editorial judgment than the 
other mediums; and books are accord- 
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Some valuable books on the Soviet Union 


ed more authority and enjoy greater 
prestige, being often turned to as cor- 
rectives to the presentation in other 
mediums. 

A study of the past twenty-five years’ 
books on the Soviet Union reveals 
two main characteristics. One is that 
almost every book is a judgment. A 
light, indifferent or neutral treatment 
is not often met with, the presentation 
of the content being angled to the ex- 
pression of condemnation or approval. 

In the history of literature, this 
phenomenon has perhaps been matched, 
in scale and continuity, by only one 
other country—our own. Books on the 
United States published abroad, es- 
pecially in the years immediately fol- 
lowing our Revolution, also tended to 
be judgments. Even in recent genera- 
tions such judgments were still appear- 
ing, notably those of the English 
historian, Lord Bryce, and the French- 
man, Andre Siegfried. 

The reasons for such literary treat- 
ment of America were the same as the 
reasons for the similar treatment of 
the Soviet Union. Both were new 
things in the world, challenging the 
established old. Both erected their new 
institutions in a spacious, and virginal 
land where the new forms had room 
for comparatively unrestricted testing 
and development. Both had to wait 
long for recognition by great powers. 
And for both there had been a lag 
in such recognition before formal 
friendship was followed by effective 
friendship. And both had been looked 
upon with hope by some and dread by 
others as a portent of world change. 

The other characteristic to be noted 
is that the general trend of the Ameri- 
can books published on the Soviet Un- 
ion has corresponded to the main trends 
in our country. 

Let us examine, -for example, the 
situation in America during the first 
phase—the period from the end of 
1917, when the October Revolution 
occurred, to 1921, the beginning of 


the Harding administration. At the 
start of this period, with America be- 
coming more involved in the first 
World War, American opinion was in- 
flamed against the Soviets for what 
was being represented as a betrayal of 
the Allies. This was followed by the 
first unsettled and confused post-war 
years with their discontent and waves 
of repression. 

Though several friendly books ap- 
peared such as John Reed’s, ““Ten Days 
that Shook the World,” Albert Rhys 
Williams’ “Through the Russian Revo- 
lution,” H. N. Brailsford’s ““The Rus- 
sian Workers Republic,” and though 
the Bullitt Mission Report mitigated 
the otherwise generally condemnatory 
congressional committee reports on the 
Soviets, the main trend was hostile. 

Among the hostile books of that 
period were “The Eclipse of Russia,” 
written by Emile J. Dillon, a friend 
of the Tsarist minister, Count Witte; 
a volume published by A. J. Sack, Di- 
rector of the Russian Information Bu- 
reau, a pre-Soviet Russian government 
agency; “Americanism versus Bolshe- 
vism,” by Ole Hanson a Seattle re- 
altor, and mayor of the city during its 
general strike, the book being spon- 
sored by a group of industrialists. This 
effusion contained the ‘‘Socialization of 
Women” and similar hallucinations 
usually left to the yellow press and not 
dignified by book publication. Other 
hostile books were the products of 
American Social - Democrats among 
them John Spargo, Charles Edward 
Russell, and William English Walling 
who had hailed the Kerensky regime 
because it represented their type of re- 
form socialism, and could not forgive 
the Soviets which had overthrown it. 

The general conclusions of this lit- 
erature were that the Soviets were 
bloodily violent and anarchic, had 
brought Russia to complete economic 
collapse, and could not last. In the 
daily press this wish was translated in- 
to reports. In an orgy of journalistic 
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fabrication the Soviet leaders were suc- 
cessively sent into flight, assassinated, 
resurrected and re-assassinated, and the 
Soviet government overthrown with 
every five-star final. 

In the eight years following, from 
1921 to 1929, and spanning the Hard- 
ing and Coolidge administrations, the 
United States returned not only to the 
“normalcy” promised by the Harding 
campaigners but advanced to the pros- 
perity later labelled with the name of 
Coolidge. It was a speculative and 
spotty prosperity but in the heady post- 
war mood the spots were ignored. 

Although the hectic high living 
characteristics of this period was gen- 
eral throughout the world it was exag- 
gerated in our country because of our 
greater wealth. America appeared to be 
a world phenomenon, so powerful, eco- 
nomically, that it was unaffected by 
the economic strains that were racking 
the rest of the world. Even in certain 
radical circles the illusion was fostered 
that America was the exception to the 
economic rule, 

In the light of all this the “threat” 
from the new Soviet system then 
seemed remote. The Soviets seemed 
far away, poor, famine-stricken, more 
an object of charity than fear. The 
New Economic Policy (NEP) inaugu- 
rated after the period of war-commu- 
nism, was interpreted as a sign of the 
abandonment of Socialism. The recon- 
struction period, culminating with the 
first Five-Year Plan was followed with 
rather mild interest, though there were 
groups, particularly in the labor move- 
ment, that did not share this indiffer- 
ence. Yet it is true that the excava- 
vations of the tomb of the Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen of Ancient Egypt were 
given more attention in the press than 
the launching of the Five-Year Plans. 

Consequently, although the treat- 
ment of the Soviet Union in this period 
tended to be more analytical and ob- 
jective it did not, on the whole, go 
deep enough to undercut anti-Soviet 
prejudices. The Soviet system con- 
tinued to be regarded as something un- 
natural, and while it was no longer 
considered an “economic vacuum,”  re- 
spectful attention was not yet paid to 
it and its planning developments were 
inadequately reported and understood. 

Outstanding books of this period, on 
the favorable side, were the reports of 
the American Trade Union Delegation 
to Russia, Edward Allsworth Ross’ 
“The Russian Soviet Republic,” Mau- 
rice Hindus’ “Broken Earth,” and 
“Humanity Uprooted,” and other valu- 


able books, and Frederick L. Schu- 
man’s “American Policy Toward 
Russia Since 1917.” A useful series 
published by Vanguard Press covered 
many phases of Soviet life. In this period 
too, Anna Louise Strong began her 
series of vivid books about the Soviets 
with “The First Time in History.” 

Among the hostile books were Anne 
O’Hare McCormick’s ‘““The Hammer 
and the Scythe,” and the books by the 
anarchist Emma Goldman, and the ex- 
Communist M. Gordin. Their books 
were forerunners of the “escape” books 
that later flooded the book market. 

The depression of the thirties coin- 
cided with the tremendously successful 
Five-Year Plans which soon brought 
Soviet industrial production to first 
place in Europe and second in the 
world. Now, at last, the Soviet system 
could be pointed to as something that 
worked even by capitalist standards. 

In the face of this American con- 
servatives were divided. Some thought 
to find in the expanding Soviet economy 
new markets to replace their vanished 
ones. Others saw the Soviets as a more 
imminent menace. One aspect of this 
attitude was given in the lurid Knick- 
erbocker book, “Fighting the Red 
Trade Menace.” Meanwhile the pro- 
gressive forces in America were in mo- 
tion. United behind the New Deal 
they won the 1932 elections. 


This was reflected in the books pub- 
lished in this period. Many were favor- 
able. The Soviet writer, Ilin’s, “New 
Russia’s Primer,” explaining the Five- 
Year Plan was a book club selection 
and a best seller. The possibility that 
the Soviet system might be looked to 
as a model, as America had been looked 
to before, was shown in the very titles 
of some of the books: “In Place of 
Profit,” “The Challenge of Russia,” 
“The Soviet Challenge to the United 


States.” Other important books were 























Major General William S. Graves’ 


“Americas Siberian Adventure,” 
“Voices of October—Art and Litera- 
ture in Soviet Russia” by Joseph Free- 
man, Joshua L. Kunitz, and Louis 
Lozowick, “Socialized Medicine in the 
USSR” by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, 
“Factory, Family and Woman” by Su- 
san M. Kingsbury and Mildred Fair- 
child, and the writings of Corliss La- 
mont. 

Probably the most important book 
published in this period and still the 
most exhaustive book on the subject 
was “Soviet Communism, A New Civ- 
ilization,’ by Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb. 

It was in this period that a number 
of observers who later became bitter 
enemies of the Soviet Union acquired 
standing as “experts” with books 
friendly to the Soviet Union. Among 
them were William Henry Chamber- 
lin with “Soviet Russia—A Living 
Record and A History,” John Dewey 
with “Impressions of Soviet Russia and 
the Revolutionary World,” and Louis 
Fischer with his “Machines and Men 
in Russia,” “The Soviets In World 
Affairs,” and others. Their work 
later joined that of Eugene Lyons, 
chief of the disappointed Utopia-seek- 
ers, and Isaac Don Levine, old in the 
anti-Soviet profession, and soon to do 
such a rushing business that he would 
become a promoter of anti-Soviet writers. 

For the picture changed swiftly with 
the democratic disaster in Spain. Here 
came the first conscious test between 
the democratic and progressive forces 
of the world and the forces of fascism. 
The Western democracies, acting in a 
daze of confusion and cross purposes, 
showed the effects of the fascist cam- 
paign of psychological sabotage. 

That campaign had been launched, 


Soviet students of literature at a library of 
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after the organization of the Anti- 
Comintern bloc, as a conscious and co- 
ordinated activity of reactionaries in 
every country. They made use of the 
Bolshevist bogey as their chief weapon. 
Anti-Comintern sections, in countries 
not in the Axis bloc, worked in direct 
and indirect tie-ups with the fascist 
propaganda centers, and sometimes re- 
actionaries were unaware that they 
were doing the fascists’ work. Even 
liberals, goaded by the cries of the re- 
actionaries that they were “dupes of 
the reds,’ became dupes of the red- 
baiters. For example, in its open 
phases, the promotion of the convict 
and self-confessed Gestapo agent, Jan 
Valtin, was almost entirely an enter- 
prise of liberals. The liberal judges of 
the Book-of-the-Month-Club selected 
it; liberal book editors spurred it on its 
way, giving it to reviewers of known 
prejudice for anti-Soviet angling; and 
it was liberals whose petitions won a 
pardon for Valtin from Governor Ol- 
son of California. 

The Valtin book is one of the re- 
flections in the publishing field, of the 
power and intensity of the psychologi- 
cal sabotage drive. It led to what was 
perhaps the blackest period in litera- 
ture on the Soviet Union. The writ- 
ing and reading of material favorable 
to the Soviet Union was made a cri- 
terion of ‘‘un-Americanism” by such 
investigating bodies as the Dies and 
the Rapp-Coudert Committee. Books 
favorable to the Soviet Union were 
now virtually cut off from normal 
channels of publication and distribu- 
tion. When issued at all they came 
from the presses of obscure publishers 
and were distributed mainly through 
hand-to-hand circulation by Americans 
who refused to be stampeded away 
from their friendly interest in the So- 
viet people. The extent of this friendly 
interest was shown in the more than a 
million circulation, already referred to, 
of “The Soviet Power.” 

Two more aspects of the literature 
on the Soviet Union remain to be ex- 
amined. One is a consideration of the 
apparatus of book publication, publicity 
and distribution, as it operated for 
books on the Soviet Union; the other 
is the treatment in school text books. 

Looking over the 600 titles of the 
Soviet Union listed in the incomplete 
and far from error-proof bibliographies 
that are available we find that fewer 
than a hundred may be classed as ‘“‘neu- 
tral; and the rest divide themselves 
fairly evenly between favorable and 
unfavorable. 
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However, when we analyze other 


factors, this apparent even balance dis- 
appears. A study of the imprints dis- 
closes that the greater part of the 
favorable titles came from the presses 
of relatively obscure publishers whose 
publications were usually ignored by 
book editors, and not regularly carried 
in book stores, and whose lists were 
seldom consulted by library purchasing 
committees. 

The next stage in this discrimina- 
tory treatment was in the book review 
mediums. The outstanding examples is 
the New York Times, which  ig- 
nored books with a Soviet subject or 
turned them over to openly biased re- 
viewers. At first these reviewers were 
mainly Russian White Guard exiles, 
but as the corps of professional literary 
Soviet-baiters increased, American “‘ex- 
perts” were added to the ranks. The 
result was a New York Times certifi- 
cate for Anti-Soviet offerings while pro- 
Soviet books, if they were not ignored, 
received a public knifing. . 

Similarly, at the city desks, news 
items about pro-Soviet books or their 
authors were “filed” in the wastebasket 
unless they could be given a discredit- 
ing twist; while news items about anti- 
Soviet books got “the breaks.” 

Book club operations fell into the 
same pattern. They helped to serve 
anti-Soviet ends, passively, by ignoring 
pro-Soviet books, with the exception 
of Ilin’s “New Russia’s Primer.” Ac- 
tively they helped to serve these ends 
by lending their tremendous sale and 
publicity power and the influence of 
their distinguished judges frequently to 
the promotion of anti-Soviet books. 
The largest of the clubs picked two 
anti-Soviet titles in a single season, 
one of them being the convict’s remin- 
iscences referred to above. 

Let us turn now to the text-book 
treatment of the Soviet Union. In 
some states, laws, since repealed, for- 
bade the mention of the Soviet Union 
in public, primary and high school 
class rooms. In the text-books used in 
these schools the pages dealing with the 
Soviet Union were torn out or cov- 
ered over. Elsewhere the treatment 
varied from the prejudiced and false 
to the merely out-of-date and inade- 
quate. In high school libraries it was— 
and still is—exceptional to find a pro- 
Soviet book. Too often the space al- 
lotted to the Soviet Union was that al- 
lotted to a minor power. The approved 
reading lists from which the books 
for these libraries are selected contain 
anti-Soviet titles almost exclusively. 


In the colleges, whatever may have 
been the tone of classroom recitations, 
the presentations tended to be factual. 
But the weights, in supplementary 
reading lists leaned to anti-Soviet titles. 


Like other publications, text-books 
varied according to their year of issue. 
The fairest appear to be those published 
in the years between 1932 and 1936; 
the most biased those that were issued 
in the appeasement years. 


We must conclude therefore that in 
their most important area of all, the 
school system, American books did not 
properly fulfill the function of pro- 
viding information and helping on good 
relations with the people now our allies 
in our war with the Axis. 

* * & * 


The last year has seen a decisive 
change for the better. It has seen such 
valuable books as “Mission to Mos- 
cow,” by Joseph E. Davies, ““The So- 
viets Expected It,” by Anna Louise 
Strong, “All Out on the Road to Smol- 
ensk,” by Erskine Caldwell, ‘Moscow 
War Diary,” by Alexander Werth, 
“Russians Don’t Surrender,” by Al- 
exander Poliakov, “Shooting the Rus- 
sian War,” by Margaret Bourke- 
White, “Only the Stars are Neutral,” 
by Quentin Reynolds, “Russia’s Fight- 
ing Forces,” by Sergei N. Kournakoff, 
“The Great Offensive,” by Max Wer- 
ner, “We're In This With Russia,” 
by Wallace Carroll, ““The Last Train 
from Berlin,” by Howard K. Smith, 
“Soviet Asia,” by R. A. Davies and 
Andrew J. Steiger, “Siberia,” by Emil 
Lengyel, “The Russians,” by Albert 
Rhys Williams—a list that is far from 
complete. This turn makes me feel con- 
fident that anti-Soviet prejudice will 
not recapture such an overpowering 
hold on organs of American opinion. 


As we have seen anti-Soviet preju- 
dice, though it controlled the chief 
organs for the expression of opinion, 
never represented the true opinion of 
the American people; it only served 
to cut off a large section of American 
opinion from expression. Even in the 
darkest months of anti-Soviet hysteria 
a very large part of the American peo- 
ple continued their friendly interest in 
the Soviet people, and found ways to 
make it effective. They kept the conse- 
quence of the anti-Soviet drive from 
being even more disastrous than it 
turned out. And it is they who helped 
to provide the unexpectedly broad and 
strong foundation on which American- 
Soviet friendship is ever more firmly 
and broadly establishing itself. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











Question: What part do the students 
in the USSR play in the war effort of 
their country? M. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Answer: Students at universities, col- 
leges and technical institutes are combin- 
ing their studies with actual work re- 
lated to the profession for which they 
are preparing, and thereby making an 
essential contribution to the war effort. 

Medical students, for instance, are 
trained in field surgery and are giving a 
great deal of their time to the care of 
the wounded in clinics, hospitals and 
even at the front. Similarly, students of 
railroad engineering work on the resto- 
ration of railroad bridges and lines. Oth- 
er engineers are helping with fortifica- 
tion work. 

Military training is practically univer- 
sal in all the higher schools. The contri- 
butions students are making in the war 
effort range from service in first aid 
groups, driving ambulances, arranging 
educational and entertainment programs, 
to helping the farmers with their har- 
vest. A large number of women stu- 
dents have taken up war nursing and 
work at the hospitals. 

Universities and institutions of higher 
learning, located in the now-occupied 
region of the Soviet Union, have been 
evacuated to the interior, thus the uni- 
versities and institutes of Kiev, Kharkov, 
Odessa, Minsk and other centers, were 
reestablished in the Eastern sections of 
the country. 

Students work in the experimental 
shops and laboratories which produce 
war supplies and are engaged in research 
in quest of substitutes for raw materials. 
Others are engaged in working out new 
methods for industrial operation and 
technological processes. 

The higher schools in the Soviet Union 
graduated in 1942 about twice the num- 
ber of students graduated in normal 
times. Among them are 17,350 engi- 
neers, 14,500 doctors, 6,900 railway and 
communication specialists, 7,000 agrono- 
mists and 25,000 teachers. 

All of the students’ activity in the war 
effort is organized in such a way as to 
permit the students to continue their 
studies, which have been intensified to 
meet the war time necessities. As the 
Chairman of the All-Union Committee 
of Higher Schools, Kaftanov, said: “The 
war has steeled our student youth. They 
are persistently scaling the heights of 
learning and at the same time doing their 
utmost in the war effort.” 


Question: Can you give some informa- 
tion on how the Soviet Union is meeting 
the problem of caring for the evacuated 
children? R. B., Boston, Mass. 


JANUARY 1943 


Answer: The problem presented by the 
evacuated children and children or- 
phaned in the war is recognized in the 
Soviet Union as one of the most urgent 
social problems created by the war. __ 

The care of many thousands of chil- 
dren from the occupied and devastated 
areas has been assumed by the Soviet 
Government and Soviet society as a 
whole. Governmental agencies and all 
the existing social organizations have 
been mobilized to provide homes, medi- 
cal care and education for these children. 

The care for children is organized in 
the main along two lines: one is called 
the “patronat” and the other is the “in- 
ternat.” The first is the widespread 
system of families adopting children. A 
large number of evacuated and orphaned 
children have been accepted into the 
homes of families in the interior regions 
of the USSR. These families are adopt- 
ing the children as a patriotic duty, as- 
suming the full care for them in most 
cases without any recompense from the 
state or any other organization. However, 
wherever it is impossible or difficult for 
the family to do so, the trade unions, 
the co-operative societies, the collective 
farms and the state farms are only too 
willing to contribute to the support of 
such children from special funds estab- 
lished by these organizations for that 
very purpose. 

The second system of care for the chil- 
dren, that of “internat,” is the establish- 
ment of boarding schools for children, 
where they are housed according to age 
groups. These are taken care of by “col- 
lective parents,” that is, the various or- 
ganizations who provide the necessary 
funds and the personnel to take care of 
the collective homes. 

The children of school age attend the 
regularly established scliools and where 
these school facilities have been found in- 
adequate for the influx of school popula- 
tion, additional schools have been built 
and teachers brought from other cities. 

The Soviet press has continuously giv- 
en the problem of care for the evacuated 
children considerable attention, has given 
its columns to an exchange of experiences 
and to reports of tested methods for the 
best care. Thus stress is laid on the 
proper organization of leisure and the 
use of the energies of the older children 
from 14 years on in the war effort. These 
children spend part of their time in pro- 
ductive work in local industries or col- 
lective farms. This is a source of 
great moral satisfaction to the children 
themselves who feel that they are not 
entirely a burden and that they are par- 
ticipants in the defense of their homeland. 


Question: References are made to the 
Soviet Union as our neighbor. Will you 


please explain just how we are neigh- 
bors? N. F., Passaic, N. J. 


‘Hitler attacked the 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Answer: The Soviet Union is indeed 
a close neighbor of ours. Alaska is only 
thirty-six miles from the Soviet mainland 
across the Bering Straits, and only two 
miles separate the island frontiers of 
the two countries. 


Question: Is the Soviet Union pro- 
ducing gold? If so, where? C. Z., Keno- 
sha, Wis. 


Answer: The Soviet Union is the sec- 
ond largest gold producing country in 
the world. The main areas of gold pro- 
duction are Vitim-Lena and Aldai in 
Eastern Siberia. In addition, gold min- 
ing is carried on in the Urals. 


Question: What is the present situa- 
tion between the United Nations and 


Finland? J. V., Malden, Mass. 


Answer: Finland is at war with the 
United Nations as a de facto member 
of the Axis. Hitler himself, in his 
speeches, referred to Finland as his Ally. 
Recently the President of Finland, Risto 
Ryti and the Commander-in-Chief Man- 
nerheim were decorated by Japan. 

Immediately before the attack of Hit- 
ler on the Soviet Union, while the latter 
was sending food to Finland to relieve 
the strained food situation there, Fin- 
land was secretly plotting for a joint 
attack on the USSR, and was permit- 
ting the concentration of German troops 
on her soil poised for the attack. Since 
Soviet Union the 
Finnish Army joined the attack on 
Soviet Karelia. Since then Finnish 
troops were reported fighting on many 
fronts, even on the Stalingrad front. 

The Finnish forces are treacherously 
attacking United States and British 
shipping in the Arctic Ocean. In recog- 
nition of the Finnish partnership in the 
Axis and in retaliation for attacks on 
the Allies, Great Britain declared war 
on Finland. 

However, the United States to date 
has failed to do so. Soviet Russia To- 
day, as far back as last July and August, 
printed much information on the true 
role of Finland in World War II, and 
also printed demands for declaration of 
war on Finland on the part of 400 sign- 
ers of an Open Letter. 

To this must be added the very shock- 
ing revelation of the inhuman treatment 
of war prisoners and civilian population 
on the part of the Finnish Army and its 
civil authorities. War prisoners are 
subjected to systematic starvation, rob- 
bery and torture. The “Information 
Bulletin,” dated December 5th, published 
by the Embassy of the USSR printed 
testimony of escaped Red Army men 
from Finland, as well as Finnish soldiers 
in the USSR, who tell of the horrible 
atrocities perpetrated by the Finnish 
authorities. 
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A Bridge To Kussia 


A review by CORLISS LAMONT 


Our Sie Is Ricut, by Ralph Barton 


Perry. Harvard University Press. 
$1.75. 


O the discussion of the world crisis 

and international affairs one could 
rightfully hope that a philosopher would 
bring clarity on moral issues, broadness 
of vision, wealth of historical back- 
ground and the long view toward men 
and toward nations. This hope is abund- 
antly fulfilled in this little volume by 
Ralph Barton Perry, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Harvard University. There 
is more real wisdom in these brief pages 
than I have noted in philosophical dis- 
courses for many a day. 

Throughout his book Professor Perry 
establishes and re-establishes the ethical 
superiority of the United Nation’s cause 
over the dark brutal forces of Fascism. 
He does not indulge in any false mod- 
esty about those ideals of democracy, 
international peace and a humane and 
integrated world society for which we 
are fighting. And he gives short shrift 
to those who spinelessly surrender them- 
selves to some mythical “wave of the 
future” that they think is sweeping the 
earth. The philosophical doctrine behind 
such attitudes is simply “the old idea 
of fate dressed up in modern clothes.” 
All theories of “inevitability,” I would 
say, are alien to Perry’s philosophy. 

Dr. Perry is forthright, too, in his 
argument that we should frankly make 
use of “propaganda” in the battle against 
Nazi ideology and aggression. Properly 
considered, propaganda is a justified and 
necessary extension of education; it 
means “influence, or methodical and or- 
ganized persuasion, both intellectual and 
emotional—which are basic social func- 
tions, above all in a democracy.” 

The chapter entitled “A Bridge to Rus- 
sia” is naturally of particular interest to 
readers of this magazine. While critical 
of much that has occurred in Soviet 
Russia’s past and making plain that he 
is no convert either to Soviet economics 
or philosophy, Professor Perry expresses 
himself whole-heartedly in favor of co- 
operation between the United States and 
Russia both during the period of war and 
after. He shows, in line with his force- 
ful speech at the recent Congress of 
American-Soviet Friendship, that such 
cuoperation cannot proceed successfully 
on the basis of illusions on either side. 
“It would be foolish and dangerous,” he 
writes, “to count upon the adoption of a 
capitalistic democracy in Russia. It ap- 
pears probable that the present unity in 
Russia is largely the result of the com- 
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munist faith.” On the other hand, the 
author stresses the aims held in common 
by the socialist democracy of Soviet Rus- 
sia and the capitalist democracy of the 
United States. And he makes an espe- 
cially interesting analysis of the large 
extent to which the ethical ideals of the 
Soviet Union coincide with the teachings 
of the Christian gospel. 

I cannot help comparing Professor 
Perry’s attitude toward Soviet Russia 
with that of Professor John Dewey, 
long recognized as the dean of American 
philosophers. Even since the USSR be- 
came America’s ally in the most critical 
situation our country has ever faced, 
Professor Dewey has remained adamant 
in his hostility toward the Soviet Re- 
public. Almost his only public pronounce- 
ments on the great war against the Axis 
have been letters to the press stirring 
up the old hates and prejudices toward 
Russia and attacking “Mission to Mos- 
cow,” the best-selling book by ex-Ambas- 
sador Joseph E. Davies that has done 
so much to enlighten Americans on the 
subject of the USSR. 

The best thing possible for American 
philosophers in general would be to fol- 
low Ralph Barton Perry’s lead in regard 
to Russia instead of John Dewey’s. By 
his writings and addresses over the past 
year Professor Perry has been in fact 
paving the way for that total re-evalua- 
tion of the Soviet Union which must 
now be made by American philosophy. 
Philosophers since the time of Plato have 
been concerned with the nature of the 
Good Society and with the means of 
establishing it. It is time for American 
philosophers to consider seriously wheth- 
er the planned socialist commonwealth 
of Soviet Russia does not provide the 
essential economic foundations for that 
Good Society about which the great 
thinkers and writers and prophets have 
been dreaming over the past thousand 
years. 


THE MURMANSK ROUTE 


TuHere Go Tue Suips, by Robert 
Carse. Illustrated by Gordon Grant. 
William Morrow & Co. $2.00. — 


S important, as perilous and heroic 

as any of the war fronts are the 

sea convoy routes; and of these the 

North Atlantic-Barents Sea route to the 

Soviet Arctic ports stands foremost. 

Along this route epics of courage and 

devotion are being written that out- 

match anything in the long and crowded 
Saga of the Sea. 









Every mile of that route has become a 
pattleground—battlegrounds that have 
already claimed thousands of heroes’ 
lives. In normal times, sailing through 
ice drifts and in heavy fogs the route 
is one of the riskiest. In wartime with 
the modern horrors of the mines, the 
submarines’ tinfish and the dive-bombers’ 
aerial torpedoes, and machine gun 
strafing added, it is like a scene from 
the Inferno. 

Something of its horror may be 
grasped from the fact that it has pro- 
duced a new type of shell-shock; and 
that men bombed out of their ships and 
sailing frail life-boats in the icy Barents 
Sea have refused to board rescue vessels 
while there was a possibility of the 
dive-bombers returning. 

But the men have continued to man 
the ships. They have carried on. Bob 
Carse tells their story in “There Go 
the Ships.” It is an exciting story told 
with racy vividness. His own opening 
paragraphs are its best description: 


“This is the story of the merchant seamen 
and how we took the ships to sea through 
the submarines, the ice, the mines, the 
planes, and how we brought some of them 
home again. 

“We weren’t fighting men when we started 
out, just a simple bunch of guys that you’d 
find in any union hall or along any dock in 
an American port. But we had to fight for 
our lives and our ships, and we had to take 
through to our Russian Allies the planes, the 
tanks, the explosives, the ammunition and 
trucks that had been promised by our Presi- 
dent. Out there, out in the Western Ocean, 
and up in the Arctic, we learned how - to 
fight, how to knock our enemy out of the 
sky and from the sea.” 


POST-WAR EUROPE 


Europg, Russia AND THE FurTureE by 
G. D. H. Cole. MacMillan Co. $2.00. 


HIS book discusses the situation of 

Europe and the prospects of its 
reorganization. The author, a prominent 
British Socialist emphasizes that the at- 
tempt ¢o isolate the Soviet Union led to 
disaster and that no stable system can 
be hoped for in Europe without the 
Soviet Union playing an important part. 


WILLIAMS’ NEW BOOK 


Tue Russians, THe LAnp, THE 
PEOPLE AND Wuy THeEy Ficut, by 
Albert Rhys Williams. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co. $2.00. 


COMPREHENSIVE review of 

this book, by Louis Bromfield, will 
appear in our next issue. But the book 
is so valuable and important that we 
wish to call it to the attention of our 
readers now, in the month of its pub- 
lication. It covers many aspects of 
Soviet life, using the latest available in- 
formation. And the material is so or- 
ganized that all joins together into a 
clear, mounting answer to the question 
that the whole world is asking: What is 
behind the magnificent Soviet power, 
skill and morale? The book concludes 
with penetrating chapters on ‘What 
Will Russia Do After the War?” and 


Russia and America. 
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THe USSR At War. 50 Questions and 


Answers. American Russian Institute. 


HIS useful little book takes up fifty 

questions commonly being asked 
about the Soviet people at war and 
supplies the answers from reliable 
source data. The questions fall under 
five main headings: Fighting the War, 
Producing for War, Living the War, 
The USSR—Member of the United 
Nations and The Government and the 


War. 


THE War oF NATIONAL LIBERATION, 
by Joseph Stalin. International Pub- 
lishers. 5c. 


HIS is a collection of the Soviet 

Premier’s addresses to his people 
since the launching of the Nazi invasion. 
It includes the historic radio address on 
July 3, the two speeches on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 24th Anniver- 
sary and the Order of the Day issued 
on February 23, 1942, on the occasion 
of the 24th Anniversary of the Red 
Army and on May 1, 1942. 


Tus Is Your Enemy, 4 Documentary 
Record of Nazi Atrocities egainst 
Citizens and Soldiers of Our Soviet 
Ally, by Alvah Bessie. IWO Front 
Line Fighters Fund, 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


HIS is the overwhelming record 
in a powerful text by the noted 
novelist, Alvah Bessie, accompanied 
with the dreadful evidence of actual 
photographs, of how fascism makes war 
on the helpless old and the helpless 
young, on the unarmed and the de- 
fenseless, and of the special Nazi 
brutalities against women. The material 
is based on the Molotov Papers of Jan- 
uary 6 and April 27 and on eye-witness 
accounts of accredited foreign corre- 
spondents serving the major news asso- 
ciations and: broadcasting companies. 
The title is a variation from the well 
chosen title of the Soviet film, “This Is 
The Enemy,” which was based on Nazi 
atrocities in Poland, Jugoslavia and 
other German occupied countries. 
The book is issued to contributors to 
the I.W.O. Front Line Fighters Fund. 


THE NEW SOVIET FILM 


MASHENKA, directed by Yuri Raisman. 
Scenario by E. Gavrilovich. Music by 
A. K. Glazunov and B. Volsky. Present- 
ed by Artkino, Stanley Theater, N. Y. 


WHOLESOME freshness breathes 

through this beautiful film. Young 
love has seldom been presented with 
such sensitiveness and understanding. To- 
gether with the maturing boy and girl, 
it goes through the ordinary strains of 
life, and through the extraordinary ones 
of war, which tests and seasons both of 
‘them, 

The film opens on a pre-war scene. 
Mashenka works at a telegraph office. 
Of the girls there she is not the beauty; 
she is the serious one, studying nursing 
in her leisure time and active in the Air 
Raid Volunteer Corps. But she is on 
warm terms with the other girls in the 
office, including the coquettish, blonde 
Vera. 

An air raid drill in which the driver 
of a stalled taxicab becomes a practise 
“casualty” is the occasion when Mash- 
enka meets her first “serious” boy friend. 
For Mashenka’s ensuing meetings with 
him Vera lends her clothes and advice, 
but cannot resist her coquettish impulses 
when she meets Alyosha. Her shallow 
hearted game brings the love of Mash- 
enka and Alyosha to its great test. 
Mashenka throughout, acts in obedience 
to her own nature, with an earnestness 
and sincerity that helps her triumph over 
shyness, derision and jealousy. 

War comes with its new tests and 
demands. It is not necessary to go fur- 
ther into the story except to say that 
without complications of plot and with 
the simplest of means it provides sur- 
prises and absorbing action. 

But the film is especially valuable in 
what it reflects of the life of Soviet 
youth. We see here the purposefulness 
and goals which fill their lives with ac- 
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tivity. There is no boredom, no need 
fo. the spices of sophistication. 

In the boy-girl relationship, there is 
an equality of work and of ambition. 
There is no suggestion of conflict be- 
tween “love and career.” It is assumed 
that for Mashenka as for Alyosha, there 
will be both. And it is Mashenka’s work 
and her distinction in it that make up a 
large part of the film. 

The essence of this new Soviet boy-girl 
relation can be seen in Alyosha’s love 
letter from the front line to Mashenka, 
somewhere else on the front lines: 


Dear Mashenka: 

Knowing you was great happiness. 
. . » We must learn to keep such hap- 
piness. Mashenka, in our time, the 
fate of the world is being decided, and 
that fate must be decided by us. We 
are facing a stern and militant life 
and I want to share that life with you. 
After the war, wherever you are, I 
will find you—Yours, Alexei. 


Note that Alexei does not ask Mash- 
enka to share his life, but asks to share 
that new life together. What a vast 
change in attitude is expressed in that 
nuance! 

The realism that is the glory of the 
Soviet screen gives the quality of actu- 
ality at every point to this picture. It 
is hard to believe, for example, that the 
war scenes; in the dugouts, in the field 
hospitals, in the front line posts and on 
the battlegrounds themselves, are not 
actual war scenes. 

Valentina Karavayeva, who plays 
Mashenka, is a New Soviet actress, a 
recent acting school graduate. Her per- 
formance is superb in its natural charm. 
The acting throughout is excellent, 
equally natural and effective in comedy 
episodes and in moments of the tensest 
drama. Mashenka takes a high place in 
Soviet screen achievements. 




































































Valentina Karaveyeva in the title role of 
“Mashenka”™ 


LETTERS 


Salutes to the USSR 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

Every special issue you surpass yourself. 
And that’s saying a good deal, when your 
usual issues are what they are. A wonderful 
magazine! Long may it wave the American 
flag! 

Rockwell Kent’s “Salute” is almost as im- 
portant as Wendell Willkie’s recent speech. 
And that’s saying a good deal too—because 
they do not come much more important. 
Yet, as a whole, the Salutes are fully as im- 
portant, from another viewpoint, as Willkie’s. 

Don’t you think it might be tremendously 
valuable to print another collection of “Sa- 
lutes” (as in the Nov. issue), from just—the 
nobodies? The common people—perhaps but 
for once, only, ever in print? I do. 

To them, certainly, it would be stimulat- 
ing—to know that their views and convic- 
tions are important enough to be called for. 
To know, thus decisively, that the common 
people do have views and are capable of ex- 
pressing them. They do not have too many 
channels or opportunities. And it might 
stimulate also some of those for whom Mr. 
Willkie recommended prodding; surprise 
them out of their ruts, stagnation, lethargy 
and possibly conceits. Sometimes I think we 
hear too much from “the experts”; that it 
could be better to hear less and see more— 
doing. While at the same time, everyday 
people do not realize how much they count! 
How important that they do have views, 
and now especially, plainly, fully voice them; 
fearlessly. 

It is only a people abundantly, fully, 
equipped with usable, sure, straight, clear, 
clean, accurate knowledge, and having the 
understanding and will, the conscious convic- 
tion, to use it, plus knowing how, that is un- 
conquerable. This war conclusively has 
proved that—if nothing else; in the glorious 
invincibility of the Soviet People. There they 
stand, unbroken—building the future—day 
by day, just as before their embattlement. 
Excelsior! Julia Walcott Cockcroft 
Seattle, Wash. 
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A Critical Reader Sums Up 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I’ve been a subscriber to S.R.T. for six 
or seven years and have always read this 
magazine with a critical mind. And, yet, 
I’ve never read an article which has later 
been proven false or an exaggeration. 

That is truly more than I can say for any 
other publication I have so far laid my hands 
on. 
Keep it on a high level and it is bound to 
grow to be of real value in the fight for 
human progress. Gustav Dysthe 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


After the American-Soviet 
Friendship Rally 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

After leaving the Rally at Madison Square 
Garden, Nov. 8th, my emotions were at such 
a high pitch, it seemed I should not be able 
to find adequate words to describe them.... 

For I was at one with the 20,000 or more 
participants who cheered tumultously and 
applauded vigorously speaker after speaker, 
the soloist and choral singers, the clever skit 
so beautifully acted depicting the common 
aims of the worker from Hoboken and the 
working woman from Rostov, Paul Robeson’s 
quiet and dignified address and his sublime 
rendering of Russian songs in perfect Rus- 
sian as well as in his inimitable English dic- 
tion. My spine tingled as the flag-bearing 
youths from Allied and occupied European 
countries solemnly marched up to the plat- 
form, and hot tears blurred my eyes when 
Litvinov received those four red tomes filled 
with Friendship names from all over our 
country to his. 

Spent emotionally and physically very tired 
as I was that late afternoon, I felt somewhat 
frustrated that I did not have another chance 
to mingle my voice with the audience in a 
roof-raising final cheer for Ex-Ambassador 
Davies, because of his dauntless courage, 
young Lamont and his father, now seeing 
eye to eye the trends of history; Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace for his progressivism, and all 
the others for the coordinated parts they 
took in making the Rally such a great suc- 
cess. And certainly for Maxim Litvinov, 
acknowledged political seer who knew all 
along and fought valiantly because he saw 
so clearly that “Peace is indivisible.” 


Eva Robin 
New York 


From a New Canadian Reader 
To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I have just read through the current issue 
of S.R.T. I ordered through a local book 
store. I saw your paper advertised in a 
provincial paper so ordered one. 

I don’t believe S.R.T. ever has been in 
this little town and my enthusiasm after 
reading it prompts me to write you. Perhaps 
other curious people wanting to know of 
Soviet Union could do likewise—I am an 
engineer in one of the local industrial plants 
and am most interested in new things, de- 
signs, etc., including social designs and con- 
sider the social structure of other countries 
engineering designs—some good and some 
bad. I mean designs toward what I consider 
the achievement of mankind of the principle 
of Government of, for and by the people—or 
Democracy. I will pass on my issue of 
S.R.T. to someone else as I believe the Soviet 
Union is well on the road toward that prin- 
ciple and I want others to know of it. You 
can call upon me to help in any act which 
will help democracy along—I mean any- 
where, not only in U. S., Canada or USSR. 

mean Democracy for Germans, Italians 
and Japanese, too. J. Barratta 
St. Marys, Ont. 
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LOS ANGELES SALUTES THE USSR 





(Continued from page 15) 


each other when times are better. In 
other words, artists of the Soviet Union, 
shake!” 


DorotHy CoMINGORE, actress 


. . « While the tanks and the planes 
and the people of Russia are locked in 
horrible warfare, conferences on the mo- 
tion picture and Shakespeare festivals 
are held. They strike fascism with every 
weapon, including the theater, moving 
pictures, fiction, music. . . . Let me on 
behalf of my fellow workers reply to 
our friends in the Soviet Union... . 
We pledge ourselves that when this war 
is done and when our people have 
achieved final victory, that we, the 
peoples of the United Nations, will re- 
main united with you so that mankind 
will never again be in danger. In that 
genuine spirit, we, the workers of Holly- 
wood, greet the artists of the Soviet 
Union, in gratitude, in respect, and 
with all our love. 


Puitip MERIVALE, actor 


.. « The Soviet theater is totally in 
the fight for the victory of culture over 
those who in their own words “reach 
for a gun when they hear the word cul- 
ture.” ... Actors and playwrights alike 
have responded to the challenge... . 
Their fondest dream has always been 
the friendship of the great republic half- 
way round the world from them... . 


Roscork SHraDER, Director, Otis Art 
Institute 


The wealth of a nation and its people 
cannot be measured by gold. “My 
native land” is more than steel or coal 
or acres of rich soil. It is the idea in 
the head, the hope in the heart—it is the 
vision of a free rich life—free from pov- 
erty, free from discrimination, free to 
live at maximum, that gives men the 
impetus to fight at maximum. That is 
the secret of the epochal Russian re- 
sistance. That is the guarantee of 
victory. ... 


ALBERT COATES, world famous con- 
ductor 


The music of Soviet composers has 
reflected the tremendous upsurge and 
advance of their country. They have had 
something to write music about—and 
they have been free to write it . . . with 
no worries about material security. ... 
Today we salute the matchless heroism 
and strength of the Russian people. All 
that heroism and strength is in their 
music . . . and this music is ours, too— 
for this is a music from the people of 
Russia for all the peoples of the world. 
In their music and ours is the symbol of 


that unity which is the triumph of light 
over darkness, humanity over barbarism! 


People’s Chorus sings the “Song of 
the Steppes” 


Cot. Henry A. BRAL, representing 
4th Army Sector 


... General Douglas MacArthur’s 
eloquent words of tribute to the Red 
Army after the siege of Moscow stirred 
us deeply. They are even more telling 
today during the defense of Stalingrad 
and the hopes of civilization veritably 
rest on the worthy banners of the gal- 
lant Red Army... . 


ALEXANDER SkoruKOv, Vice Consul 
of the USSR 


...I1 am proud and happy to be 
present on this occasion as a representa- 
tive of the USSR, whose heroic fight has 
found such profound admiration and 
respect among the people of all coun- 
tries. . . . Our people proudly say that 
fighting against the common enemy of 
all freedom-loving nations, they are 
fighting not only for the freedom and 
independence of the Soviet Union, but 
for the freedom and honor of all pro- 
gressive humanity. . . . Long life to the 
unity of the American, British and 
Soviet peoples! . . . Forward to victory! 


CoNGRESSMAN JOHN M. CoFFEE 


. . . Today we pay undying tribute to 
the bravest of the brave—the most mag- 
nificent soldiers fighting in the world to- 
day—the Russian people. ... We will 
need Russia as much in peace as we do 
in war.... Their love of humanity 
will make for a peace that will reflect 
the dignity of man. 


Resolution presented by Congressman 
Coffee, and passed unanimously 


May it be resolved that we, the people 
of Los Angeles, assembled in the Shrine 
Auditorium on November 8, 1942, to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
Soviet Union, in appreciation of the 
valiant fight that the people of the Sov- 
iet Union are waging in our common 
cause, pledge to them our brotherhood 
in arms and our brotherhood in the 
world peace which will follow our de- 
cisive victory. 


Jutes Biepsoz, Negro baritone, sings 
the United Nations song, music by 
Shostakovich, words by Harold Rome, 
and the whole audience joins the final 
swelling chorus 


. .. A new day for mankind is dawning 
Our children shall live proud and 
free. 








* SRT Dinner Celebrating * 


25th ANNIVERSARY of the RED ARMY 
(See page 3) 
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LYOSHA 


A Short Story Based On 
Actual Events, by 


WILLIAM ROLLINS, JR. 


Illustrator 
FRED ELLIS 


HE voice from the village of 
S came faintly over the wire. 

“The enemy is advancing. One of 
our men just reported they are about 
ten kilometers away.” 

“Orders,” replied the secretary of 
the Regional Committee of the Ukraine 
Communist Party, “are for the village 
to be evacuated only in the event of 
extreme emergency.” 

“Right,” said the calm voice. “You'll 
call again?” 

“T’ll call every two hours.” 

Through the long night the secretary 
put through his periodic call, listened 
to the unemotional voice report on the 
approaching horde. At eight in the 
morning, it was less than three kilo- 
meters distant; at ten, they had cut 
that by half. At noon sharp, the secre- 
tary again lifted his receiver and asked 
for a connection. 

For a long time he sat motionless. 
At his ear, he could hear the small, 
regular buzz... buzz... that told 





of the faraway ringing bell. 
Slowly, he cradled the receiver. 
“They'll come tromping in tomor- 
row,” he muttered to nobody in particu- 
lar; ‘men and women, old and babes, 


all hollering for a gun. . . 
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Fourteen-year-old Lyosha heard the 
shrill, insistent ring of the telephone. 
He stood in the bare square, a gasoline 
can dangling in his hand. Somehow 
the dreary sound accentuated the empti- 
ness of the sun-baked village. Lyosha 
was trying not to think of his chum, 
Dmitri, who had gone off, gun in hand, 
only half an hour ago; but he could 
not forget that moment when Dmitri, 
lagging behind the others at the turn 
of the road, turned and waved his gun 
on high before he disappeared. 

“If you’re going to stand there 
dreaming, you might as well run after 
the others, and get out of our way!” 

His mother’s voice echoed harshly 
against the glaring building. She was 
short and fat, and she waddled and 
puffed as she carried a great bundle of 
straw into the open door of the collec- 
tive farm hall. Her sharp voice was a 
stranger's voice, and he had never be- 
fore seen the hard eyes that glanced 
back at him. Lyosha swung around 
and trotted to the end of the village. 

He set down his can and hastily 
gathered an armful of hay and chips 
and stacked them against the wall. 
This was Zina’s house. Only two 
months ago, they had sat together at 
the open window, drinking tea and 
eating cakes. Lyosha poured some gaso- 
line on the pile and touched a match 
to it. He waited a moment to make 
sure it caught, and then grabbed his 
can and trotted to the next house. 

Already he could hear the crackling 
of flames at the other end of the vil- 
lage. A hot red flame suddenly shot 
up in the yellow wheat field a hundred 
yards away, imperceptibly widening, 
eating the delicate stalks. Like a locust, 
the bell in the distant hall continued its 
insistent plaint to the searing white 
sky. ... The fourth house was his own. 

The whole thing was exciting, fear- 
ful, yet not quite real, it seemed to 
Lyosha as he snatched up a handful of 
chips. It was somehow like playing 
Partisans. It seemed only a short time 
ago that Dmitri and he had played at 
being Partisans, and his mother had 
given him the devil for trampling down 
the wheat. Now she was telling him to 
burn their house down. 

Lyosha suddenly stopped and looked 
in the window. Then, as suddenly, he 
whirled away and struck a match on 
the wall. 

“Get going! They’re coming down 
the road!” It was his uncle, “the 
Grandfather,” who had organized the 
guerrilla band. He was awkwardly 
carrying a gun as he loped down the 
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long lane toward the woods nearby. 

Around Lyosha was the crackling 
of a dozen fires, and with the heat of 
the day, it was hotter than hell. The 
telephone had stopped—or the sound 
was drowned out by the snapping 
flames—and all at once he heard a dull 
crash that told him the roof of the hall 
had fallen in. Sweat poured off of him 
in an endless stream as he ran toward 
the last house. . . . 

They stood in the brush near the 
edge of the wood and watched the 
road. There were twenty odd in the 
band. Lyosha looked down the line— 
at his strange mother, crouched down 
like some fierce animal, about to spring; 
at his tall, thin uncle, examining curi- 
ously the weapon he had never before 
had in his hands; his Aunt Glasha, 
chairman of the Kolhoz, peering on 
tiptoes between branches—and again it 
struck him as unreal and untrue. But 
he was very tense, and his legs were 
trembling. He turned to look at the 
burning white road that ran past the 
flaming village. 

They could: hear the rumble, rising 
steadily. When it reached a roar that 
drowned out the sound of the fire, the 
first unbelievable machine burst from 
out of the woods. Dark, massive, it 
moved swiftly forward, with motion- 
less men’s heads rising out of its body 
and was followed by another, and then 
another, and another... . 

When the last one disappeared up 
the road, the band still stood there. 
They listened to the last sound fade 
away. 

“Watch yourselves! There'll be oth- 
ers!” His uncle’s voice sounded odd 
in the comparative silence. 

But it was too much like the game, 
the game made terrifying. And in 
the game, you always scouted. 

Lyosha stood at the end of the line. 
He glanced down it, and saw they all 
still gazed at the road. Lyosha dropped 
to his hands and knees and disappeared 
into the brush. 

He circled around toward where the 
woods jutted out to meet the road. At 
first he moved slowly and was very 
quiet. But in the game that always 
got boring after a while, and Dmitri 
might get in ahead of you. He moved 
more swiftly, taking less care of a 
rustling dried leaf, a cracking twig. 

He could just see a bit of the road 
shimmering white against the dark 
world around him. Dmitri would be 
coming up on the other side, and they 
would meet and struggle for the pos- 
session of the strategic position. The 
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brush was thinning out, and Lyosha 
scrambled toward the widening gap. 

Just before he reached the edge of 
the wood, Lyosha straightened his 
aching back. He took a step forward 
—and held his foot in mid-air. 

Gray eyes, in a pale, sun-bathed face, 
looked directly into his. 

Lyosha stood with his foot drawn up, 
faint with fear, and gazed back at the 
eyes. ‘Then, after what seemed hours, 
‘they turned and looked in another 
direction. 

The boy lowered his foot and drew 
back a pace, and then waited while his 
legs wobbled. If he could only get 
strength to get safely back to his moth- 
er and the others, to hide in some secure 
spot! He tensioned himself to gain 


power to move. And then, as the power 
returned, came the memory of why he 
had remained behind with the band. 
His heart, which had seemed to stop, 
was pounding now; but Lyosha slipped 
back, and sidled along to where he 


could peer through the leaves. And 
finally he could see them. There were 
eight camouflaged German tanks in 
the line. —Two or three soldiers, includ- 
ing the one who had been sun-blinded 
while gazing in Lyosha’s direction, 
stood in an apathetic group, but the 
others remained in their machines. 
Lyosha counted, made sure there were 
no more tanks, and then glided back 
into the woods. 

With subdued but excited murmurs, 
the band crowded around and listened 
to Lyosha’s breathless story. When he 
had_ finished, the ‘‘Grandfather’’ 
straightened and looked from one to 
another. 

“Well?” he asked, at last. 

“If we're very quiet,” said one old 
man, “they probably won’t find us.” 

“Won't find us?” exploded Lyosha’s 
mother, and everybody shh-ed her in a 
loud voice. “We'll find them, and they 
won't ever know what hit them!” 

“Get the bottles!” the ‘“Grand- 
father” ordered, shortly. 
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Empty kvass bottles, vodka bottles, 
bottles of all sizes and shapes, thirty 
altogether, appeared from their cache 
in the brush. Each was hurriedly filled 
from a large hidden gasoline can and 
distributed among the band, with in- 
structions from a mechanic on their 
use against the tanks. Then, with Lyo- 
sha in the lead, the guerrillas started 
squirming, single file, through the 
growth. 

It was a game, so terrifying now, 
you could hardly stand it. Lyosha 
moved forward with infinite caution, 
because if you made one misstep, the 
other side could jump on you, and you’d 
lose—your life. He circled round, 
found the blinding spot that was the 
road, and made for it. When he 
reached it, he crawled to one side and 
motioned to the man behind to join 
him. At last they knelt, lined up beside 
the road, twenty-odd tense, motionless 
human beings. 

Lyosha was never quite sure what 
happened after their leader barked out 
the command. He knew he leaped into 
the road and hurled his bottle at the 
base of the end tank. He knew there 
was crashing, shouting — he didn’t 
know he himself was screaming madly 
—explosion after explosion, and the 
last four tanks were in flames. He 
knew that bewildered enemy soldiers 
were pouring out of the first four tanks, 
firing haphazardly, and his own cousin, 
Andrei, fell right at his feet. And 
afterwards he remembered vividly how 
he leaped over his cousin’s body, ran 
forward and fired point-blank at the 
white face above the raised gun; he 
remembered the swiftly: changing ex- 
pression in the young man’s face as he 
looked at him, and then crumpled in 
a heap. 

But immediately, it seemed to him, 
the undamaged tanks were cleared of 
bodies, and, under his uncle’s orders, 
four tractor drivers climbed into the 
seats, started the motors, and headed 
up the road toward a side road that 
led to the Russian lines. And scarcely 
had the sound of their motors died 
away, when a new, sinister rumbling 
came from the opposite direction. 

The rumbling was a signal. When 
the Nazis discovered this carnage, they 
would beat the bushes and search the 
woods for hundreds of yards around. 
The band must break up. Lyosha 
hastily kissed his mother, who was re- 
maining with her sister, and slipped off 
through the woods, the “game,” along 
with his boyhood, left forever behind 
him, a harsh, purposeful future ahead. 
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BOOKS IN 
THE USSR 


By N. RUDOMINO 


Director of the State Central Library 
of Foreign Literature in Moscow 


HE Foreign Library in Moscow 
has been in existence for twenty 
years. Its function is to make foreign 
literature known at first hand to Soviet 
readers. Its section on books in English 
is one of the largest. There, a prom- 
inent place is accorded to American 
writers, interest in whom has always 
been great and has grown considerably 
in the Soviet Union during this year 
of war against our common foe, Hit- 
lerism. 

The Library has a long waiting list 
for American fiction, especially for the 
works of Dreiser, Hemingway, Upton 
Sinclair. Among other modern Ameri- 
can authors for whom there is also a 
large demand are Paul DeKruif and 
Erskine Caldwell. 

The Library’s collection of American 
books includes works on the history 
of literature from such general ency- 
clopedic studies as the Cambridge 
History of American Literature to 
books by noted American critics like 
Vernon Parrington, Carl Van Doren, 
Van Wyck Brooks and others, dealing 
with separate literary periods and with 
individual writers—Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Washington Irving, Mark Twain, 
Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, 
O. Henry, Jack London, etc. The 
works of these writers, in various edi- 
tions, are of course on our shelves. 

Our collection of American fiction 
ranges from early colonial times to the 
latest publications. A wide use is made 
ot the Library by literary scholars who 
teach courses in American literature 
and by authors who through their 
writings acquaint our general reading 
public with the literary treasures of 
the freedom-loving American people 
and with the work and style of great 
humanists like Whitman and Mark 
Twain. 

Our Library is systematically enlarg- 
ing its stock of anthologies of American 
drama, poetry and short stories. We 
have most of the standard anthologies 
including the successive volumes of such 
annual anthologies as O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories of the Year and the 
O. Henry Prize Stories. 
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A regular feature of the Library’s 
functions is the organization of exhi- 
bitions. Highly popular was “The Best 
American Literature” exhibition. This 
exhibition was arranged during the 
siege of Moscow which, however, did 
not for a moment interfere with its 
success. It was widely commented on 
in the Soviet press and abroad. 

We felt that Mr. Davies, former 
United States Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, expressed our purpose when he 
declared in an interview in New York 
that the exhibition symbolized the closer 
cultural ties between the people of the 
United States and the USSR. 

The Library’s tradition of noting im- 
portant literary anniversaries was not 
discontinued even in the stern days of 
war. November, 1942, when Moscow 
was passing through its grimmest days, 
the Library arranged an exhibition in 
connection with the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the death of Jack London. 
No less successful was the exhibition 
in March in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the death of Walt 
Whitman, bard of American democ- 
racy, who is well known to Soviet 
readers through the excellent transla- 
tions by Cornelius Chukovsky. 

An exhibition arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, will 
open shortly, devoted to the cultural 
ties between the three great countries 
—the USSR, Great Britain and the 
United States. Books and engravings 
will be displayed, as well as translations 
from Russian into English and English 
into Russian. The Library’s bibliogra- 
phic work in the field of American and 
English literature will be on exhibit. 
Separate stands will illustrate the 
growth of the study of English in the 
USSR. In 1941 alone the Library 
gave about 50,000 individual and group 
consultations to students of English 
by means of some one hundred study 
courses. 

In July the Library organized a 
reader conference at which the cultural 
ties between Russian, English and 
American literature was discussed. It 
also arranged conferences and exhibi- 
tions in Moscow’s parks devoted to 
the modern culture of Great Britain, 
and U.S.A., and our common struggle 
against Hitlerism. 

The conclusion of the agreement 
between the USSR and the U.S.A. has 
been a stimulus to the Library to 
increase its efforts to acquaint our 
people with the cultural life of the 
United States. 
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of the Captain, accompanied by a firm, 
friendly handshake, he walked off a 
few steps and lay face down on the 
ground. 

Unutterable fatigue from the whole 
day’s strain immediately took posses- 
sion of him. He gazed open-eyed at 
the grass growing roundabout and it 
seemed strange that all these events 
had taken place and that everything 
was over and that he was alive and 
the grass was growing all around and 
everything in the world was just as it 
had been in the morning. 

The sun was sinking far out on the 
steppes, dull red and hazy, and the 
quick-gathering southern twilight be- 
gan to creep in from all sides. 

“And do you know,” says Shkolenko, 
after a few minutes’ reflection, ‘do 
you know why I told the Regiment 
Commander that it would be better 
if 1 went out reconnoitering alone? 
Maybe you think it’s easier to go 
alone? No, it’s much worse—it’s much 
better if there are two of you. But it’s 
only better to go with another fellow 
if you know his character, if you know 
what sort of chap he is; but if you’re 
not sure—then it’s better to go alone. 
If you want the truth, frankly speak- 
ing, that’s the trouble with us; people 
don’t stop to think what it means to 
go out reconnoitering with someone 
you don’t know. Even-when I went 
down into the coal-mine the work 
wouldn’t go as it should if my mate 
was someone I didn’t know—and to go 
out reconnoitering with a man means 
to face death together with him. And 
I have to know his character as well 
as my own. Only then will my mind 
be at peace. People can’t grasp the 
importance of this; they pay too little 
attention to such things as soldierly 
comradeship and friendship. They of- 
ten separate friends without any good 
reason. One is sent one place and the 
other somewhere else.” 

And Shkolenko, warming up, began 
to give expression to thoughts that he 
had kept to himself for a long time. 

“Speaking right from the heart, 
when you are walking side by side with 
death it’s pretty awful, of course; but 
I’ve been fighting for more than a year 
now and I’ve got the idea that a Ger- 
man, for instance, when he feels in his 
insides that the fellow who is advanc- 
ing on him isn’t particularly afraid of 
him, will be first to show fear. And 
if I begin to be afraid of him first, he 
stops being frightened of me. As 
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things go in war, someone always has 
to be more afraid than someone else. 
And what I want is that the Germans 
be more frightened of me.” 

Shkolenko gazes for a long time at 
the twilight on the steppes and a sad, 
bitter expression comes over his face. 

“What are you looking at?” I ask. 

“I’m looking where they’ve driven 
us to; they’ve driven us back a long 
way.” 

And in these bitter words of his | 
sensed those two tormenting thoughts 
which constantly harass every brave 
soldier’s heart: they’ve driven us back 
a long way, they must be stopped. And 
the braver the soldier, the more he re- 
sembles a person like Shkolenko, the 
bitterer it is for him to think of this, 
the harder it is for him to retreat. 

. .. The steppes are furrowed with 
trenches; their rolling surface is 
broken by the mounds of dug-outs; 
mines are howling through the air. 
The land around Stalingrad still lies 
nameless. 

But there was a time when the word 
“Borodino” was known only in the 
Mozhaisk district, when it was only 
a local name. And then a single day 
made it a nation-wide word. The stra- 
tegic setting of Borodino was no bet- 
ter and no worse than many others 
that lay between the River Neman and 
Moscow. Borodino, however, proved 
to be an impregnable fortress because 
it was precisely on this spot that the 
Russian soldier resolved to lay down 
his life but not to surrender. And it 
was for this reason that a shallow river 
became impassable, that mounds and 
copses with hastily dug trenches be- 
came inaccessible strongholds. 

In the steppes near Stalingrad there 
are many obscure hills and streams, 
many villages whose names are not 
known farther away than a hundred 
miles from here, but the people expect 
and have faith that the name of one 
of these villages will resound through 
the centuries as does Borodino and that 
one of these broad fields in the steppes 
will become the field of a great vic- 
tory. 
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JEFFERSON, ROOSEVELT and RUSSIA 


(Continued frem page 23) 


Jefferson virtually reiterated this posi- 
tion in 1823, when he advised Presi- 
dent Monroe as to the formulation of 
what has-since become known as the 
Monroe Doctrine, from which Ameri- 
can isolationism purports to derive so 
much justification. In discussing the 
“most momentous” question “which 
has ever been offered to my contempla- 
tion since that of Independence,” Jef- 
ferson urged that Canning’s suggestion 
for Anglo-American collaboration be 
accepted in order to confront the Holy 
Alliance, “the equally lawless” succes- 
sor to Napoleonic imperialism. ‘By ac- 
ceding to” England’s propositicn, “we 
. .. bring her mighty weight into the 
scale of free government . . . Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us 
the most harm . . . with her on our 
side we need not fear the whole 
world.” ?° Shortly before his death Jef- 
ferson reiterated his pro-English feel- 
ing. 

He said that England and the 
United States “holding cordially to- 
gether, have nothing to fear from the 
united world. They will be the mod- 
els for regenerating the condition of 
man, the sources from which represen- 
tative government is to flow over the 
whole earth.” *° 

Jefferson’s pro-English and pro-Rus- 
sian feeling probably was most articu- 
late when the danger from Napoleon 
was most intense. As regards both 
England and Russia, his support in 
part was given on the assumption that 
anti-imperialistic foreign policy ulti- 
mately reflected interior democracy. 
Jefferson therefore counted on the en- 
cyclopaedism of Alexander to democra- 
tize the internal Russian regime; and 
believed that the English people them- 
selves might democratize England. 
Jefferson wrote John Adams in 1816, 
on the verge of Chartism, that English 


“habits of law and order, their ideas al- 
most innate of the vital elements of free 
government, of trial by jury, habeas 
corpus, freedom of the press, freedom of 
opinion, and representative government, 
make them, I think, capable of bearing a 
considerable portion of liberty. They 
will probably turn their eyes to us, and 
be disposed to tread in our footsteps .. . 
it is by no means our interest that she 
should . . . lose her competent place 
among the nations of Europe. . . . And 
were they once under a government 
which should treat us with justice and 
equity, I should myself feel with great 
strength the ties which bind us together, 
of origin, language, laws and manners. 
. -. The individuals of the nation I have 


ever honored and esteemed, the basis of 
their character being essentially worthy; 
but I consider their government as the 
most flagitious which has existed since 
the days of Philip of Macedon... .”*? 


Jefferson once again formulated his 
pro-British, anti-Napoleonic position in 
a letter to Monroe, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, on October 16, 1816. 
He said that England’s ‘‘power, ab- 
sorbed into that of any other, would be 
an object of dread to all, and to us more 
than all, because we are accessible to 
her alone. . . . Under these prospects 
should we perpetuate hatred against 
her? Should we not, on the contrary, 
begin to open ourselves to other and 
more rational dispositions?” ** 

Jefferson ccncluded by asking 
‘, . » Should not our wise men, then, 
lifted above the passions of the ordi- 
nary citizen, begin to contemplate what 
will be the interests of our coun- 
try... ?” The answer to Jefferson’s 
question, in so far as it related to our 
time, was potential in Jefferson’s de- 
terminations for his own period. He 
grasped that American security re- 
quired the maintenance of England and 
Russia as friendly, strong and indepen- 
dent states; and he perceived that Rus- 
sian power was essential to the survival 
of both England and the United States. 
Today he could have said: “. . . it was 
our interest and that of humanity that 
[Hitler] should not subdue Russia, 
and thus lay all Europe at his feet.” ** 
It does not seem venturesome to sug- 
gest that in our crisis Jefferson would 
have supported all ‘measures for collec- 
tive security, including the latest forms 
in which this is necessary and essential. 
Mr. Willkie’s demand for a second 
European, land front, and the some- 
what similar statement by Mr. Welles 
have firm roots in American and in 
world history. And when President 
Roosevelt proclaimed “the necessity of 
diverting enemy forces from Russia 
and China to other theaters of war by 
new offensives against Germany and 
Japan,” he described his historical duty 
as set out for him by Thomas Jefferson, 
the schoolmaster of the American peo- 
ple and his own political ancestor. 


‘ 


29 Jefferson to Monroe, Monticello, Oct. 24, 
1823, 15 Jefferson 477, 478. 
30 Jefferson to Denison, Nov. 9, 


Monticello, 
1825, 1€ Jefferson 129, 130. 
31 Jefferson to awa Adams, Poplar Forest, Nov. 
25, 1816, 15 Jefferson 81, 84. 

82 Jefferson to Monroe, Monticello, 
1816, 15 Jefferson 78, &C. 

88 See Jefferson to Clarke, Monticello, Jan. 27, 
1814, 14 Jefferson 79, 80. 
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The Outstanding 
Reeent Event in 
American = Soviet 
Relations 


is now being put into Book form. Texts 
of speeches and papers at the panel dis- 
cussions are included, and a full running 
commentary on all the sessions illustrated 
with portraits of outstanding participants 
and scenes from the Madison Square Gar- 
den “Salute to Our Russian Ally”. To 
make sure of owning the permanent 
record of this epoch-making event which 
marked a turning point in the friendship 
between the American and Soviet peoples, 
order your copy now—Published by the 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship. 








Over 100 pages, only 35¢ postpaid. 
Three copies for $1.00. Write to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
14 E. 32nd St. New York 






































Studying Russian? 


These Standard 


Texts Will Fill Your Needs. 


(1) A NEW 
RUSSIAN 
GRAMMAR 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
A manual for the reading, writing 
and speaking of Russian. Practical 
for both classroom use and home 
study. The author teaches Rus- 
sian in a College in Edinburgh. 

$2.00 postpaid. 


(3) FIRST 
RUSSIAN 
READER 


By ANNA H. SEMEONOFF. 
Intended for use at a very early 
stage in the study of the Russian 
language. Most of the stories are 
taken from Russian readers for 
school children but excerpts 
chosen are not juvenile. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


(2) SIMPLIFIED 
RUSSIAN 
METHOD 


By D. BONDAR, late instructor 
in the Manchester (England) 
School of Commerce. Particularly 
valuable as a conversational and 
commercial text book. For both 


classroom and home study. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


(4) ELEMEN- 
TARY RUSSIAN 
READER 


By GEORGE Z. PATRICK, Ph.D. 
The author is Associate Professor 
of Russian, University of Cali- 
fornia. Contains stories selected 


from Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky and 
Chekhov, abridged and adapted 
for reading by beginners. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


(5) RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


By N. F. ROTHSTEIN. Recently republished in 
Moscow. Approximately 20,000 terms. Russian 
words are provided with accent indications. 

$1.50 postpaid. 


(6) ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


Pocket size for convenience in traveling. Over 8,000 
terms. Valuable in study, reading, and travel. 
Clothbound—only 75¢ postpaid. 
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This wap specially prepared-by The Magazine “SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY” 114 East 42nd Street, N.¥.C 


This reproduction lacks two of the colors and is only about 
a seventh of the size of the magnificent new 


WALL MAP OF THE USSR 


which you can obtain free with a year’s subscription 





fers new, up-to-date map 
of the Soviet Union fills a 
long felt need for a clear and 
authentic large scale map of 
our Soviet ally. It is in four 
colors, 44 x 28 inches, printed 
by the famous map-makers, C. 


S. Hammond and Co. 


trial 





44 x 28 inches, 4 colors. 
Shows resources, indus- 
centers, 
lines, political divisions, 


boundaries, etc. 


ing its Pacific coastlines and its 
neighbor position to Alaska; 
boundaries with neighboring 
countries and between the sep- 
arate Union republics; and all 
other important features, 
Printed on durable stock the 
map can be framed, mounted 


railroad 








The map contains all points 
of importance in the Soviet Union; loca- 
tions of industrial resources, indicated by 
symbols; new industrial centers, including 
Magnitogorsk, in the Urals, Kuznetsk in 
Siberia, etc.; important regions in Soviet 
Central Asia, the Soviet Pacific coasts show- 


or pinned to the wall, or kept 
rolled up for reference. Invaluable for fol- 
lowing world news. 

The supply of this beautiful and useful 
map is limited. To make sure of getting 
your copy send in your subscription, new 
or renewal, today. 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, 114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y., (Dept. M3.) 
1 enclose ("| check, (] money order, {| currency for $1.50 for which please enter my subscription for one 
year and send me free, the new wall map of the USSR. (] New subscription. (] Renewal subscription. 
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